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PREFACE. 



The best preface to the following lectures is found 
in their title. "Gethsemane" speaks for itself; 
no one can doubt the point and purpose of lectures 
with such a heading : " The Man of sorrows," in 
the hour of his Passion, stands forth at once, and 
almost exclusively, before the mind's eye. 

^^The Man of Borrows I" This then is the subject 
discussed, and attempted to be exhibited. Is this 
subject sufficiently considered P Is the man Christ 
Jesufi, is the humanity of Christ, sufficiently con- 
sidered, and sufficiently appreciated — ^that He was 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, possessed of 
all our feelings, sensibilities, and sympathies — ^made 
in all things, sin only excepted, like unto His human 
brethren P We glory in the Divinity of Christ, 
that He was God, God of God, very God of very 
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God, — and we do well ! We abhor Socinianism, 
or aught in thought, or theory, that impugns the 
eoequality of the Son with the Father, or robs 
Him of honour coequal with that of the Father — 
and we do well ! But may we not, in this righ- 
teous jealousy for His divinity, possibly overlook 
somewhat of the integrity and claim of His huma- 
nity, and in so doing overlook also just that which 
not only renders that divinity available in all its 
perfection to our souls' salvation, but also that 
which, to human feelings, involves the very 
essence of attractiveness in Messiah's character? 
For wherein does that attractiveness consist, but 
in the fact that Christ was our brother — that 
a fellow-feeling of the truest, veriest, nature exists 
between us — ^that He actually reciprocates all our 
experience — ^participating in the same — ^weeping 
with those who weep, and rejoicing with those 
who rejoice ! It is assuredly in this, in the sym- 
pathy of Jesus, that we exidt ; it is in this that we 
behold His supreme attractiveness. His irresistible 
claim to our souls' affection ; but wherein consists 
the very capacity for the existence of this sympathy, 
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but in His Humanity ? He feels toith man, be- 
cause, and only because. He Himself is man ! 

The Hutnanity of Christ! It cannot be too 
attentively considered, too deeply prized. Geth- 
SEMANE brings it prominently to view ; there, if 
anywhere, is Jesus exhibited in His personal 
human experience; in every circumstance and 
incident which there transpired, which marked 
that spot and characterised that " hour," it is the 
Humanity of Christ that is brought into exercise, 
the Humanity of Christ that is pre-eminently 
developed and prominently displayed: the Be- 
ginning of Sorrows — ^the Thrice Repeated Prayer 
— ^the Remonstrance — ^the Betrayal — ^the Surrender 
— the Desertionr—onQ and all tell of the "Man 
of sorrows," and we may almost say of Him 
exclusively — of none but Him! Excepting the 
announcement that " more than twelve legions of 
angels" awaited His command, and the amazing 
fact that when He proclaimed to Hia enemies who 
He was, *' they went backward, and fell to the 
ground," no intimation is aflforded throughout 
Gethsemane's history of Christ's Divinity; and, 
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for aught that appears, none would know that the 

sufferer thei© ranked beyond a perfect human 

being, or surmise that in that body, so humbled, 

so agonized, yet so patient, so submissive, dwelt 

the fulness of the Godhead bodily, yea, " God over 

all, blessed for ever ! " 

That the subject of Christ's Humanity is not im- 

attended with considerable difficidty, and is liable, 

perhaps, beyond other subjects to misapprehension, 

might seem probable even from its own peculiar 

nature ; but painful proof is also afforded of this 

in the manifold errors, not to say heresies, into 

which many, in attempting its discussion, have 

imhappily fallen; yet it follows not, therefore, 

that its investigation is to cease, or the subject 
itself to be precluded from our consideration and 

study ! Surely not ! It only foUows that we who 
are instructors be more car^Z to derive our know- 
ledge exclusively from the fountain of light, and 
that ye who are seeking instruction be less careful 
to make " a man an offender for a word," and then 
we may hope that, despite the difficulty of the 
subject, and the danger of its discussion, stiU shall 
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truth be developed, and the ineffable beauty and 
attractiveness — the grace and tenderness — of Him 
who was the " Man of sorrows," shall, by the grace 
of God on our humble endeavours, be in some little 
measure brought to light, and commended to the 
devout affection of His loving people. 



Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
July 17, 1854. 
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LECTUKE I. 



THE BEGINNING OF SORROWS. 

" THEN COMETH JESUS WITH THEM UNTO A PLACE CALLED 
GETHSEMANE, AND 8AITH UNTO THE DISCIPLES, SIT i'E 
BEBE, WHILE I GO AND PRAY YONDER. ^ 

" AND HE TOOK WITH HIM PETER AND THE TWO SONS OF 
ZEBEDEE, AND BEGAN TO BE SORROWFUL AND VERY HEAVY. 

"THfcN SAITH HE UNTO THEM, MY SOUL IS EXCEEDING 
SORROWFUL, EVEN UNTO DEATH I TARRY YE HERE, AND 

WATCH WITH ME." — Matthew xxvi. 36 — 38. 

There was a crisis in the history of our Lord 
and Saviour's earthly career, which was clear and 
marked; marked unmistakably by Himself, and 
characterised by Himself with its own peculiar, and 
^ distinctive, appellation — He called it "the Hour !'^ 
It was in reference to this crisis that He said,. 
" Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I say ?* 
Father, save me from this hour : but for this cause 
came I imto this hour :" and again, in refer^ncfr 
to the same, that, when about to pour forth His: 

B 
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heart in His last prayer for His people, He made 
tlie announcement : " Father, the hour is come ! " 

This crisis, or "hour," dreaded as it was by reason 
of its attendant and ineflable sufferings, was never- 
theless desired by Christ in His inmost soul, by 
reason of the achievement it should involve ; thus 
he spake : "I have a baptism to be baptized with, 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished !" 
On this point His mind seems to have been ever, 
and intently, fixed ; He never lost sight of it. It 
was for this, indeed, that, as declared by Himself 
in the passage already quoted. He endured to the 
end, " For this cause came I to this hour ;" as it 
was for this, indeed, that a body was prepared for 
Him in the beginning — a body wherein, and 
whereby. He might be susceptible of the sufferings 
of that houvy and thus, finishing transgression, 
and making an end of sin, bring in an everlasting 
salvation for an otherwise lost, and perishing 
world. 

Betwixt the announcement of this crisis, or 
" hour," and its actual commencement, there was 
an interval in the Saviour's history, a calm or lull, 
. for so we may call it, exceedingly interesting and 
affecting. It was a period, though but short, of 
entire separation, on His part, from the imbeliev- 
ing and ungodly world around Him, and of im- 
interrupted and exclusive fellowship with His 
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own, His true, and faithful disciples ; tlie traitor 
was then gone out from among them, and none 
remained with Christ but the eleven alone. 

Shortly after the announcement that His "hour " 
was come, in John xii. 23, and immediately in 
connection with the reiteration of the same in John 
xiii. 1, we have the incident recorded of washing 
the disciples' feet ; at the close of which, the Lord 
dismisses Judas, admonishing him, by means of 
the sop, of the tremendous act he was about to 
perpetrate, and accompanying the admonition with 
the significant injunction, "That thou doest do 
quickly." Judas, we are told, " went immediately 
out," and Jesus, left alone with the eleven, having 
uttered the triumphant exclamation, " Now is the 
Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in Him," 
proceeded at once to pour forth His soul in the 
surpassing lessons of wisdom and comfort, toge- 
ther with the unequalled prayer, found in the 
immediately succeeding chapters of the same 
Gospel. This was the interval, the calm or lull, 
to which I adverted, a period, no doubt, of exceed- 
ing enjoyment and refreshment to His own soul, 
so appropriate, and so much needed, on the eve of 
the commencement of that terrible, " Hour! " 

Now, it was when these discourses were con- 
cluded, or, as the Scripture says, "When Jesus 
had spoken these words, that He went forth with 

15 2 
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His disciples over the brook Cedron, where was 
a garden, into the which He entered, and His 
disciples" (John xviii). And then it was, as we 
believe, that the crisis in question actually had its 
beginning ; then sounded forth the first stroke of 
that " hour," of which, even in His eventful and 
" afflicted " life, no parallel for interest, or suffer- 
ing, had as yet been realised. 

The consideration of this "Hour," and of the 
incidents by which it was characterised, so far at 
least as it passed away in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, is the intent and object of our present 
lectures. To say anything generally, by way of 
enhancing the interest of the subject, would be 
utterly superfluous, nay, pure trifling : it involves 
no less than the anguish and passion of Him to 
whom, as beheld not on Calvary alone, but in 
Gethsemane too, we may well point, and, taking 
up the words of the prophet, say, "Behold and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto His sorrow, 
v^hich is done unto Him " — of Him whose anguish 
and passion were for us, and for our transgressions, 
that the chastisement of our peace might be upon 
Him, and that by His stripes we might be healed! 
Yes, of the anguish and passion of Him does our 
subject treat ; and this is enough, if anything can 
be enough, without further preface, to commend it 
to our attention, and carry it home to our hearts ! 
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God grant that so it may be ; that our attention 
may be arrested, and our hearts affected; that 
Christ Jesus may become, by means of these lec- 
tures, doubly endeared to us ; that our faith — ^if so 
be that we have any — ^may ripen into the tenderest 
sympathy, the deepest affection, the most unquali- 
fied devotion : God grant that so it may be ; then 
shall we have met to some purpose, and my labour 
shall not be vain in the Lord. 

The Beginning of Sorrows is our subject this 
evening ; but, preliminary to this, there are two 
other particulars of great interest which must not 
be omitted. These are, the Place chosen by our 
Lord for the endurance of these sorrows, and the 
Companions taken to be with our Lord in that 
Place. We will, therefore, consider these par- 
ticulars, severally, in order : — 

I. The Place chosen by our Lord for the 

endurance of these sorrows. 

II. The Companions taken to be with our 

Lord in that Place. 

III. The Experience of our Lord involved 
IN the Beginning of Sorrows. 

I. The Place chosen by our Lord for the 

endurance of Sorrows. 
Christ chose it Himself ; He chose Gethsemane, 
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and its garden ; so is it intimated : " He went 
fortli with His disciples over the brook Cedron, 
where was a garden, into the which He entered, 
and His disciples ;" and again, " Then cometh 
Jesus with them into a place called Gethsemane.'* 
Yes, He chose the place ; He chose the time ; His 
passion, in itself, and in all its attendant circum- 
stances, was His own deliberate, voluntary choice. 
Let this be thoroughly imderstood. " He cometh to 
a place " — no force brought Him there, no power 
in the universe forced, or could force Him. " Thou 
couldest," said He, on a memorable occasion, 
*^ have no power at all against me, except it were 
given thee from above." Nor does this mean that 
any power was given from above, but with His 
own consent ; or that any existed above, which 
had control over Him, beyond that, to the exercise 
of which he had Himself fully agreed. 

In His mediatorial character and office Christ 
was subject to the Father, but this subjection was 
purely voluntary, and self-accepted. There was 
no compulsion on the Father's part, no constraint 
whatever exercised by Him, in reference to the 
Saviour's work; no necessity imposed on the 
Son, or possible to be imposed, to enforce the 
work either in its beginning, or throughout its 
progress, on to the end. The Father rejoiced in 
His Son's undertaking ; rejoiced to further it, and 
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co-operate witli Him, in its accomplisluneiit ; re- 
joiced to give him the Spirit without measure, in 
His assumed body of humiKation ; rejoiced, in a 
sense, even in His sufferings, for " it pleased the 
Father to bruise Him ;" rejoiced in His obedience 
through life, as well as in His sufferings unto 
death ; and rejoiced in the issue of the whole, when 
He cried, "It is finished, and gave up the ghost." 
The Father rejoiced in all this, but He did rejoice 
in it because, while to the uttermost it consulted 
His own praise, it at the same time to the utter- 
most consulted the Saviour's own pleasure — it was 
the fruit of Christ's own good- will, and that in 
which His own soul found its chief delight, as He 
said, " I delight to do thy will, my God ; let 
a body be prepared for me/' " My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent me, and to finish His 
work." It was all His own delight, all His own 
free and voluntary work ; herein was its merit, 
herein was its glory, and merit there was — enough 
to save a world ! And glory there was — enough 
to satisfy God ! 

He Cometh to Gethsemane ! Yes, and full well did 
He know all that awaited Him there ; open and 
naked were all things before Him ; not a drop in 
the " cup," not an ingredient in its mixture, but 
He knew it altogether — the power of darkness, 
and its terrible pressure; the agony and bloody 
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sweat ; the betrayal of Judas ; the desertion by His 
disciples ; all, all was before Him, as tbough de- 
picted in a map, yet " He cometh,'* — despite it 
aU, "He Cometh!" nothing doubting, nothing 
hesitating, He cometh to Gethsemane ! 

And He knew the place, and He knew it well : 
oft had He resorted thither, oft for prayer and 
communion with God! For prayer; yes, it was 
a place of prayer, and therefore, also a place of 
safety. Mark this well — ^prayer and safety are 
inseparably linked together; make every place a 
place of prayer, and you make every place a place 
of safety. Temptation may still come, as come it 
will, but fearlessly then may you meet it ; Satan 
falls before God ; temptation is powerless against 
prayer. Jesus knew this, and therefore the place 
of prayer was chosen by Him as the place where 
temptation, in its direst form, should be permitted 
to assaU him. 

Gethsemane was a garden : a Garden ! How 
does man's lot, man's interest, seem associated, well- 
nigh bound up, with a garden ! In a garden it 
was that he was created ; in a garden it was that 
he was primarily placed — there did he realize his 
original perfection ! and there did he lose it ! 
The Garden of Eden! what thoughts, what 
reminiscences, are stirred up in the soul at the 
very mention of its name. The Garden of 
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Eden ! what was man originally in that garden ; 
what did man subsequently become there ? Like 
God in the first instance — like Satan in the 
second ! Yes, so it was — ^modify and explain away 
the matter as we may, nevertheless, the truth 
remains — man was made in the image of God, 
and man, by listening to temptation, substituted 
for God's image, the image of the Tempter ; ho 
fell ! — ^fell from light to darkness, from purity to 
pollution, from a state of perfection to one of 
ruin, from Heaven's brightness, in destiny, to 
Hell's blackness, in desert ! He fell — and " God 
drove out the man!" The garden of Eden was 
no longer his ! 

Adam fell ! But behold another Adam, a second 
man, is prepared to remedy, and rectify, the catas- 
trophe of the first ; and another Garden is ready 
for his reception. And again, not at the com- 
mencement, but at the close, of his life, is man 
called to enter it ; and again is the Tempter, even 
the same as before, to ply his power and exercise 
his subtlety ; and again is man — this second man', 
the head and representative of his own peculiar 
race — ^to enter the lists, and peril the encounter ; and 
again is all of human hope, and human prospect, to 
be staked on the issue ! A Garden still, yes, a garden 
still, the scene of action ; a garden still the place 
of trial ; a garden still the arena of desperate 
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conflict ; a garden still the battle-field, where 
hell's united host shall make assault on the work- 
manship of God ! Therefore he cometh ! for so it 
needs must be — ^therefore " He cometh to a place 
called Gethsemane, " a place " over the brook 
Cedron," a place "where was a garden/' and in 
that garden is to be enacted a scene which, for 
interest and importance is, if possible, imrivalled 
even by the history of Eden itself. 

The parallel between the history of the first 
and second Adam is very remarkable; the first 
indeed is declared to have been a type, or figure, 
of the second (Rom. v. 14), and the type and 
antitype singularly accord with each other; the 
latter, it would seem, was destined to retrace, step 
by step, the downward career of the former. He 
was to stand, where the other fell ; he was to conquer, 
where the other had been conquered ; and to meet 
and triumph over, the very temptations and 
Tempter, whereby the former had been so miser- 
ably betrayed. But this was not all. Christ had 
more to do with Satan than this ; He must not only 
vanquish him in the temptation to which the first 
Adam, in his unfallen state, had been exposed, but 
also in the temptations to which the children of 
fallen Adam, in their fallen state, have been since, 
and are still exposed ; and this is requisite to be 
remembered, in order, I think, satisfactorily to 
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account for the temptation in the garden at all — • 
or to show reason why the victory in Gethsemane 
was superadded to that, already gained, in the 
wilderness of Judea. The object of Satan was, 
no doubt, precisely the same in both cases — ^to 
induce disobedience, or the slightest deviation 
from the law of God, and so by the second Adam's 
delinquency, ruin redemption, as by the first Adam's 
delinquency, he had already marred creation! 
But the reason of the two-fold temptation is seen 
in what is above suggested — in the different state, 
constitutionally and circumstantially, of unfallen 
Adam, and his fallen children ; for while the 
malignity, and ingenuity, of Satan would neces- 
sarily prompt temptations, specially adapted to 
each of these cases respectively, so was it necessary 
for Christ, in order to the perfection of His work, 
both in itself, and its application to man, to meet 
him in the circumstances of both, and in both to 
be victorious. And this Christ did, as the follow- 
ing considerations will show. 

The wilderness temptations, observe then, were 
wholly seductive — bland and attractive in their 
character — ^but the temptations in Gethsemane 
were altogether of an opposite nature, they were 
terrible and appalling ! Now in Adam's case, be- 
fore the fall, the latter temptations could have 
had no propriety, or power, whatever ; fear was 
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necessarily unknown to Adam ; he had, before he 
sinned, never incurred, never witnessed, never 
known in any sense, or in any way, pain or punish- 
ment ; and consequently was, of necessity, a 
stranger to fear, and apprehension. It was im- 
possible therefore, we believe, that Satan could, by 
dint of any suggested terror , or proposed suffering^ 
have wrought upon Adam, or influenced his con- 
duct. There was in Adam no principle to which 
such an appeal could be made, no feeling on which 
it could possibly operate ; hence, the temptation 
whereby he fell was purely attractive — " Tliat he 
should he as God, knowing good and evil P* But 
in Adam's posterity the case was altered, or vastly 
extended ; man's capacity for the reception of 
temptation was, since he fell, doubled ; not only 
did he still retain taste and desire for augmentation 
of supposed good — such as knowledge, pleasure, 
power — and liability to be tempted to seek its 
attainment by imlawful means ; but, together with 
this, he had also, by reason of conscious desert of 
punishment and pain, acquired a dread and ap- 
prehension of suffering, and consequent liability to 
be tempted to seek an escape from the same, even 
at the cost of duty, and compromise of principle ; 
and therefore, when the Saviour came to rectify 
man's evil case, and conquer for him, he must 
needs meet, and overcome temptation, in this two- 
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fold form — ^the repukive as well as alluring form — 
or his work would be incomplete, and man still 
left under the power of the destroyer. And this 
is precisely what He did in the two-fold tempta- 
tion, and two-fold victory, of the Wilderness and 
Gethsemane. 

But, further, observe the peculiar qualification 
of Christ for this. Adam, when imfallen, was 
unacquainted with pain ; and therefore, as already 
noticed, upon him could the prospect of suffering 
exercise no power, or temptation, whatever. But 
Christ, the second Adam, though also and ever 
unfallen, was nevertheless acquainted with pain, 
even so that the very characteristic of His earthly 
career was, that " He was acquainted with grief;" 
and, therefore, upon Him the prospect of suffer- 
ing could exercise influence and power ; and he 
was thus qualified to be acted upon, not only by 
the temptation to which unfallen man was liable — 
appealing exclusively to the desire of gain, and 
personal gratification; but also to the additional 
temptations to which man in his fallen state is 
now liable — appealing exclusively to the dread 
of pain, and fear of personal suffering. I say. He 
was qualified to be acted upon by both, and there- 
fore to meet and actually to conquer both; and 
thus in this particular, as in all others, to make 
His work perfect, His victory complete ! And so 
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He did : He met the adversary at every point, as 
the adversary tested him at every point — ^by 
allurement and terror, by promise and pain, by 
glories held out and torments depicted — ^by every 
means, and every device, Satan sought to conquer, 
but all in vain ; he found nothing in Jesus ! no 
response, no yielding, no, not for a moment : in 
Gethsemane, no less than in the Wilderness, He 
triumphed completely. He triumphed gloriously ! 

It was well, it was needful, then, that He went 
to the Garden. Let us bless God, and be thank- 
ful that He did so. But He went not alone 
thither ; others went with Him. We proceed to 
consider who they were. 

II. The Companions taken to be with our 
Lord in the Garden. 

The eleven, it appears, all accompanied Christ 
into the Garden ; but when there. He took three 
to be with Him, as His immediate companions — 
these were Peter, James, and John. To the eight 
He said, "Sit ye here, while I go and pray 
yonder ;" to the three, " Tarry ye here, and watch 
with me." 

These three Apostles were eminently privileged — 
even beyond, and above, the rest. Specially were 
they chosen to behold the Glory, the Power, and 
the Agony of their Lord, as manifested respectively 
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in the spectacles of the Transfiguration, the Resur- 
rection of Jairus' daughter, and the Sufiering in the 
garden. Difficult it is to say in which of these cases, 
of the first and last at least, the greatest honour 
and greatest privilege was conferred upon them. 
To see the glory, as they did see it, on the " holy 
mount" — ^how entrancing, how overwhelming ! It 
" was good indeed to be there ;" but yet to be 
called to the fellowship of His sufierings, even as 
witnesses and watchers ; to be with Him, and near 
Him, in the time of His agony and bloody sweat — 
what shall we say of this ? What estimate can we 
form of such a distinction, such an honour ? But 
we need not compare, or contrast, these things. 
We need not question, or consider, which was the 
greater privilege. They who were called to the 
one, participated in the other ; and so it is, and 
ever will be — the mount and the valley are rarely, 
if ever, disunited, at least in regard to the visitors 
of either ; the most exalted experience is essen- 
tially connected with the deepest humiliation ; to 
follow Christ in His temptation, is the way to 
follow Him in His glory ; and they whom He 
designs to behold Him in the latter. He infallibly 
takes as His associates in the former. 

But the companions — ^^vhy any companions on 
this occasion ? Why take Peter, and James, and 
John, or any, to be with Him then? Various 
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reasons, no doubt, might be assigned for tbis — 
all-sufficient reasons ; but the obvious, and, as I 
believe, the primary and real reasons were — the 
Edification that the scene should involve to His 
companions, and the Comfort their presence and sym- 
pathy should involve to Him. 

In His actual sufferings others, of course, could 
have no part whatever ; in the work of redemption 
no participation with Him, on the part of any, 
was practicable, or possible. The burden of sin, 
and of sin's expiation, could not devolve on any 
but Himself; alone He undertook it, and alone He 
must bear it. On Him, and on Him exclusively, 
must be laid the iniquities of us aU; the load 
might not be lightened, neither indeed could it 
be, by the interposition whether of angels, or men ; 
but still this forbad not the exercise, and expression, 
of sympathy on the part of those who should wit- 
ness His sufferings, nor the comfort of that sym- 
pathy on the part of Him who should endure them. 
And so he felt ; for that he sought that sympathy 
is evidently implied in the injunction, '* Tarry ye 
here, and watch with me !'* Little indeed, little 
did He obtain of sympathy — humiliating truth, 
humiliating fact — little did he obtain ! — and little, 
alas, of sympathy, or aught else that is right and 
good, does He obtain from man, even in his best 
estate ; but here it might have been expected to be 
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otherwise; in such, circumstances, on such an 
occasion, sympathy, exhibited in watchfulness, 
expressed, too, in tenderness, will surely not be 
wanting. Alas, for man, not wanting! Then 
where was it ? How was it shown ? They slept ! 
The disciples, the chosen three — ^they slept, slept 
once, and again, and yet again! Yes, they slept ! 
wondrous fact, humiliating fact ! How shaU we 
explain it, to what shall we ascribe it ? To what ? 
To their sin — ^without doubt to their sin ! It was 
their sin, as all else, which involves dishonour to 
Christ, and loss to Him of what is due from man, 
and especially from man redeemed and called, and 
blessed, is sin! It was their sin, ay, and their 
loss too. Yes, whatever to Christ Himself, to them 
it was loss — unspeakable, irreparable loss. Oh, 
who can tell what they lost ? who tell what deep- 
felt sense of the world's iniquity, which demanded 
such agony — ^what deep-felt gratitude, and sense 
of infinite obligation to Him who, for such a 
world, endured such agony, would have been 
realized — ^who tell what intensity of love and 
devotion, what attachment, and unchangeable - 
ness of purpose, would have sprung up in their 
hearts, had they been awake, and alive to 
the circumstances, which then transpired — ^had 
they witnessed all they were called to witness, 
had they watched and not slept! Oh, it was 

c 
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a grievous loss ; but, I repeat again, a grievous 
sin too. Can you question it ? To what, then, 
will you ascribe it; bow will you account for 
the fact ? The fact is undeniable — they did sleep, 
sleep instead of watch ; so sleep as to lose the 
wondrous sight, the appalling sight, of His agony ! 
All that they did see in the garden, all of which 
they were actually observers, occurred after the 
Passion : the approach of Judas, the betrayal of 
Christ, His apprehension, and His desertion by the 
eleven — all this, no light part of His sufferings, it 
is true, in connection with the garden, which they 
did witness, and in which they themselves were 
in a measure implicated, was subsequent to the 
passion ! That was then past, and that they did 
not witness ; all they knew of it must have been 
learnt afterwards by the Spirit's teaching, or 
Christ's own instruction ; but they saw it not ! 
Thrice did He come to them during the awful and 
mysterious sufferings, and thrice did he find them 
asleep. The Passion they saw not, and they saw 
it not because they slept ! This is certain ; how, 
then, shall we account for this sleep; to what 
shall we ascribe it, if not to their sin ? Shall we 
lay it to Satan's charge, to the influence of 
the Prince of darkness? Be it so; but that 
power has no absolute control over man, beyond 
that to which man consents, and for yielding to 
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which, therefore, man is responsible ! Shall we 
then say, that Christ did not intend, or design, 
that they should witness it — ^that thci Passion was 
superhuman in its experience, and superhuman in 
its cause — ^that agents were at work, invisible, 
mysterious, and beyond the reach and cognizance 
of human apprehension — that had the disciples 
been awake, the whole would have been unintelli- 
gible to them, that they would have been amazed 
and not edified, overwhelmed but not instructed ? 
Then why did Christ take them, and separate 
them from the rest of the eleven, in order to be 
with Him ? Why command them to watch with 
Him ? Surely the fact that He did so, negatives 
the latter supposition altogether. Christ's designs 
are to be understood by His commands^ and not by 
our omissions. He bade them watch with Him — 
that determines his design ; they slept instead — 
that determines their sin : and on this principle 
alone are God's designs to be ever interpreted, 
or man's conduct to be ever estimated. Whatever 
God commands He designs to be done ; and 
whereinsoever we fail to obey God's commands, 
we run counter to His designs, and commit sin ; 
and to speak otherwise is, not only to convict our- 
selves of the veriest folly, but worse still, to charge 
upon God the authorship of our own transgres- 
sions ! With the object, or reason even, of a com* 

c2 
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mand we hav^ nothing necessarily to do ; it is 
enough that a command is given, all that then 
remains for us is to obey ; not to obey is sin, wilftd 
sin, and it admits of no apology, much less of the 
blasphemous one, of attempting to shelter it, 
directly or indirectly, imder the secret, and arbi- 
trarily assumed, design of God. 

We venture to assert then, that it was not de- 
signed that the disciples should miss this wondrous 
sight, it was not designed that they should sleep; it 
was designed, as above expressly commanded, that 
they should "watch," even watch with Christ, 
and " watch" in order to see, " watch" in order to 
behold all that occurred — " watch" in order to be 
impressed with the vast appalling solemnity of the 
scene — " watch" in order to form some practical, 
however inadequate, notion of the enormity of 
that iniquity the weight of which was then so 
sorely pressing on Him who bore it — " watch" in 
order to understand, and be guarded against the 
deadly terrific power of the Prince of darkness, 
whose hour was then passing over the head of the 
Heavenly Victim — " watch" in order to estimate 
somewhat of the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height of that love which passeth knowledge — 
and "watch" too, in order to shed, so far as human 
agency and instrumentality could do so, in order, 
I say, to shed, by the experience, and expression 
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of sympathy, a ray of comfort into the soul of 
Him, whose travail was then beginning, and of 
whose sorrow, it may indeed be said, that none 
had, even in his own experience, as yet, been like 
unto it. Ay, I say it was designed that they 
should witness the agony, and " watch " in order 
to witness, and witness in order to the realiza- 
tion, and accomplishment, of all these ends; 
and assuredly, as not the least, though the last 
mentioned, among them, in order to the comfort 
their sympathy might convey to the soul of the 
suffering Jesus. 

On this last particular, interesting as it is, I must 
not now enlarge ; other occasions will present them- 
selves hereafter, demanding the further considera- 
tion of the subject, and serving to show how 
deeply was the sympathy of His people valued by 
Jesus, and how much were the sufferings of Geth- 
semane enhanced by its failure. Suffice to say 
here, that to deny this, to deny that Christ values 
our sympathy, is to deny the existence in Him of 
one very essential attribute of humanity, and to 
sever the strongest tie that binds together Himself 
and His people. Union, true and spiritual union, 
such as exists betwixt Christ and His people, sup- 
poses community of feeling, a mutual sympathy ; 
not that He merely sympathises with them, but 
that they also sympathise with Him ; not that 
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they only prize His sympathy, but that He also 
prizes theirs; herein is to be seen the value, 
the very practical reality, of the relationship, the 
union between them. This union is perfect ; not 
only is no separation between Christ and His people 
possible, but neither also is any independence, 
one of the other, conceivable ! Christ has, by the 
assumption of the nature of man, and by the work 
done in that nature, so identified Himself with hu- 
manity, that IJe is literally no longer independent 
of it — of it, not only as appertaining to Himself 
personally, but also officially ; He is now Head 
of the himian, redeemed body, and as the body 
cannot say to the head, I have no need of you, 
so neither can the head say to the body, I 
have no need of you ! Oh, no ! He has need, 
great need, of ujs ; His heart's affections are boimd 
up with us ; He loves us with an intensity of love, 
inexpressible ; our every interest is His own in- 
terest ; our every feeling is His own feeling ; if 
we are hurt he is hurt, if we are happy he i& 
happy, if we rejoice in His love He rejoices in 
ours, if His sympathy is precious to us, our sym- 
pathy is likewise, even now, now that he is in 
heaven's highest glory — for there is he still in hu- 
manity — ^precious to Him, and how much more so 
then, as we may safely judge, when on earth's high- 
way, as " a man of sorrows," or in Gethsemane's 
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garden, as a man of agony. He said to His disciples, 
His chosen three, " Tarry ye here, and watch with 
me/' It was, then, for His own comfort, as well as 
for the edification and bienefit of the disciples them- 
selves, that the Lord took with Him into the gar- 
den, and to the very scene of His agony, Peter, 
and James, and John. Other reasons, no doubt, 
weighed in His own mind, but these are obvious 
to us, and they are abundantly sufficient. 

And now, let tis contemplate the experience of 
Jesus Himself at the outset of His passion. 

m. — ^The Beginning of His Sorrow. 

" He began to be sorrowful and very heavy." 
Began to he ! but how so ? Had He not been so 
already, had not His life been a life of sorrow — 
when had He been free from it ? Surely, sorrow 
had been His portion all the day long ; even from 
Bethlehem up to that moment it had been bound 
up with His very existence ! Yes, undoubtedly 
so, but, as already noticed, there was a crisis in 
His existence, a crisis or turning point, when 
sorrow, such as even He — the Man of sbrrows — 
had as yet been a stranger to, wgus to begin. All 
hitherto realized had been but the sparks from the 
ftimace, now was the furnace itself, heated even 
as God's wrath to the uttermost alone could heat 
it, to be encountered ; all yet but the droppings 
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from the cloud, significant indeed and fearful 
enough, but now was the cloud itself about to 
burst, and the fiery storm and tempest about to be 
let go, in all its fury, on His devoted head ! The 
" HOUR " was come, the "hour" so noted, so terri- 
ble, so dreaded, yet so inevitable, and essential in 
order to the accomplishment of His work — ^that 
" hour" was come, and with it the commencement 
of the crisis — " He began to be sorrowful and very 
heavy" — ^nor did it close, nay, verily, but rather 
did it, in all its appalling circumstances and charac- 
teristics, continue to gather strength, till all was 
expended that the vials of wrath contained, and the 

■ 

justice of God denounced against offending man ; 
till the substitute for a world's sin, the voluntary 
victim for human transgression, had cried from the 
accursed trqe, " It is finishedj^ and gave up the 
ghost. 

The sufferings of Christ were of course, and of 
necessity must have been, in many respects infi- 
nitely mysterious, and infinitely beyond himian 
conception and comprehension. The very nature 
of Christ would itself even seem to involve this — 
not His Divine nature, but the perfection of His 
human ; His perfection in this respect, physical and 
moral, would itself involve a kind and degree of 
sensibility, both as to physical and moral experience, 
which would place the subject of it at an infinite. 
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and unapproacliable, distance from sinful man, 
and cause that experience to be at a proportionate 
distance too. Besides, let it be remembered, that 
Christ, when smitten, was smitten as a Son by a 
Father — Himself loving, and being Himself be- 
loved, beyond all expression ! How is it possible 
for man to enter into this ? How is it possible for 
man, sinful man, man full of evil and enmity — 
how is it possible for such an one to appreciate the 
feelings of Christ when smitten of God ? — to com- 
prehend what those feelings must have been when, 
at the moment that the blows fell upon Him, 
He was, and knew that He was, the beloved Son 
in whom the Father was well pleased ? Ah! no, 
we know, we can know, nothing really about it ; 
His sufferings, as to their actual experience, their 
intensity, must be for ever hidden from our per- 
ception ; and all we can do is to skim the surface 
of the ocean into which He plunged, and observe 
the appearance and external circumstances, as it 
were, of the fiery ordeal to which He was subjected. 
This we will endeavour to do, and, for our help, 
much information, valuable and deeply affecting, 
is afforded in the record of Christ's history. 

The sufferings of Christ, viewed as to their 
origin, both in a moral and physical sense, were 
the result exclusively of external causes : as it was 
the sin of others, and not His own sin, which 
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morally induced His sufferings, so was it the agency 
of others, and not His own agency — or the working 
of His own conscience, or of any internal principle 
at all — which imtrumentally inflicted His sufferings. 
The agency through which, and by which, Christ's 
sufferings were inflicted was three- fold : the agency 
of God, — the agency of many — and the agency of the 
devil. These three agencies were at work, directly 
or indirectly, simultaneously or separately, during 
the whole of His earthly career — ^at work in regard 
to His sufferings, producing those sufferings, and 
incessantly accumulating those sufferings upon 
Him. 

Christ "was a sin'Offering ; He became sin for us, 
and subjected himself therefore to sin, in all its lia- 
bilities and penalties. Now sin arms all creation 
against its subject; Heaven, and earth, an4 hell are 
all at one here ; they are all united in this — though 
in nothing else— that the sinner shall find no friend 
in either, no help, no sympathy, no comfort ! God's 
blessing brings with it universal blessings ; God's 
curse carries with it universal curse ! When God 
smites, creation must not only assent, but co-operate 
too : tremendous truth ! but truth it is, as will be 
found, ai^d understood by-and-by, and for ever, in 
hell. The soul in hell — the creature, both body 
and soul, the inmate of hell — will look in vain 
above, and below, and around on every side, for 
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one particle of aUeviation or aid ; nay, in vain for 
exemption from the attacks, and positive destroying 
and agonizing influence, so far as it can be exer- 
cised, of any, and all other, existing beings what- 
ever ! God will smite ! And when God smites, devils 
will smite ! and fellows will smite ! Where the 
curse is, the subject is, and must be, abhorrent to all ! 
Sin is odious, necessarily and essentially so, even in 
the sight of every intelligent being. A sinner may 
love a sinner, but not for his sin — any further at 
least than that that sin may minister to his pleasure, 
and advantage — the sin itself is not attractive, is not 
loved by the fellow sinner ; sin, sin itself is a prin- 
ciple of hostility, not only essentially so to its subject, 
but actually so to all other beings throughout the 
universe. The law of God contemplates universal 
concord, and imiversal good ; sin, which is a trans- 
gression of the law, of necessity militates against all 
concord, and aU good; it is a direct attack on uni- 
versal well-being, and is, therefore, the converse of 
concord and good ; it is in fact and in operation, 
nothing else than a moral and intelligent being 
seeking his own supposed self-interest at the cost, 
and damage, of all others — whether God or man — 
in the imiverse of being ! Look at the law, look at 
the commandments, in the transgression of which 
sin consists — ^in breaking the first table the sinner 
seeks to deify himself at the cost of the honour, 
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and name, and glory of God! In breaking the 
second, the sinner seeks to enrich and gratify him- 
self at the cost of the life, or honour, or substance, 
of his neighbour. — This is sin ! It is essentially 
odious, and must itself be odious in the esti- 
mation of all who witness it ! Whatever I may 
be myself, I must still hate that which is thus 
necessarily directed in itself, and influence, 
against myself! Impossible to be otherwise ! And 
so therefore will it be in hell. And as no dis- 
tinction will there be observable, or actually 
exist, between sin and the sinner — as both will be 
one — so each person there will be, and be seen to be, 
sin personified, and consequently each person will 
absolutely hate, and be absolutely hated by, all 
the rest ! As a fact, an imquestionable demon- 
strable fact, each inmate of hell will stand forth 
an odious, a hated being, by all other beings in 
the universe at large ; and, as an equally certain 
fact, each being in hell will be the subject of 
imiversal assault — God will smite in judgment, 
and righteous wrath ; and devils, and fellows, will 
smite in hatred and incurable malice ! Oh ! ter- 
rible thought ! desperate prospect for the sinner in 
hell ! And no less terrible thought, and desperate 
prospect, in reference to Him who became the 
sinner's substitute, and so volunteered to the utter- 
most in His own person, the sinner's portion. So 
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it was with Him of whom we speak: and this is 
the key to his sufferings-bufferings as inflicted 
by all creation, by God from heaven, by man on 
earth, by devils from hell ! Creation was set in array 
against Him, and the shafts from universal being 
fell upon Him; the history from Bethlehem to 
Calvary throughout proclaims, and demonstrates, 
this— however the grand proof was reserved for the 
experience of that "hour" which closed His earthly 
existence, and to the beginning of which our atten- 
tion is now directed. 

Now, it is observable that, however the dif- 
ferent agencies through which, and by means of 
which, the sufferings of Christ were inflicted, 
operated in a greater or less degree collectively, 
during the whole of His earthly career; or how- 
ever true that, in a certain sense, and to a cer- 
tain degree, there was no moment, as we suppose, 
from Bethlehem to Calvary, during which it may 
not be assumed, that the curse of God, the ill-will 
of man, and the malignity of the devil, were 
restiQg on, and in exercise against. Him ; yet it is 
no less true, that there were times when a compa- 
rative cessation, in the operation of some of these 
agencies, is observable, and times also when some of 
these agencies seem to have wrought with distinc- 
tive personality, and peculiar force. Gethsemane 
and Calvary, at least, present instances of this. 
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Different powers seem to have prevailed on these 
occasions ; and each, in its turn, to have exercised 
an intensity of influence, hitherto unprecedented, 
in the Saviour's history. On both occasions man's 
agency for. evil is discernible enough ; in Gethse- 
mane — in the cold and heartless neglect, and be- 
trayal, and desertion of the Lord; on Calvary — ^in 
the actual crucifixion of Christ, and in the taunt and 
the raillery, by wicked hands, and wicked tongues ! 
But in regard to the invisible agencies of God 
Himself, and of Satan himself, the distinction 
is evident — on Calvary it was Gody God Himself, 
God the Father, who smote the Saviour, who 
unsheathed the sword, and demanded and required 
its exercise against "the man who was His fellow!" 
Then it was that the finishing stroke was put to 
the expiatory work; and that the whole weight 
and consimmiation of the curse fell upon Him. 
That was God's part of the hour— if we may so 
say — God's time for afficting Him, and putting 
Him to grief! Grief, to which, we believe, aU 
that had gone before, even in Gethsemane, bore no 
shadow of a comparison! But Oethsemane was 
Satan's hour; and the sufferings of that occasion 
will be found, I think, mainly and distinctively 
traceable to his agency — as Jesus implied and 
taught when, at the close of Gethsemane's history 
He said, "This is your hour, and the power of 
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darkness'^ (Luke xxii. 53). Besides, it is evident 
that He was not at this time under the full bear- 
ing of the curse, and in that experimental banish- 
ment from God's presence which the curse implies. 
He was then heard by His Father, and answered, 
too, by direct communication and suitable support 
— " Angels came and ministered to Him." No, 
we think that in the garden, and during the whole 
of the period of the Passion there, it was Satan, 
the powers of darkness, whereby he was agonized, 
and so deeply tried ; — the beginning of His sorrow 
was through him. 

WTiat was this sorrow ? It is said, " He began 
to be sorrowful and very heavy ;*' and again, " My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death." 
The strongest expressions possible are these, as 
descriptive of internal grief and distress ; conster- 
nation, amazement, anguish, overwhelming affic- 
tion, are all implied! "My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even imto death." Such sorrow as is 
well-nigh sufficient to induce death; to be itself 
akin to death ; such sorrow as that, if continued, 
or augmented, must at once resolve itself into 
death — death is the next step ! Or, " sorrowful" 
in the anticipation of death — of such a death as 
awaits me — ^my soul is overwhelmed in view of 
that which is before me. This, I believe, to be the 
meaning especially; the essence of His sorrow then 
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was the prospect of what was before Him; the 
sorrows of death that then came upon Him, was the 
vision of Calvary, in itself so tremendous, in its 
prospect so near ! Who shall tell, who conceive, 
what that vision must have involved ! Clear, dis- 
tinct, certain — all, as I have already observed, 
naked and open before Him— aU even of the expe- 
rience which Gethsemane was to bring, and all 
of Calvary's final realities, from the anticipation of 
which, Gethsemane's experience was to arise ; the 
hall of Pilate — ^the mockings and scourgings — ^the 
crown of thorns — ^the way to the cross — ^the cross 
uplifted, and Himself thereon — ^the hour after 
hour — ^the exhaustion — ^the thirst — the vinegar 
and myrrh — ^the inconceivable, mysterious work 
of expiation, when the soul as well as the body 
should agonize imder the curse — ^the curse in all 
its intensity and fulness outpoured upon Him — 
the entire desertion by his Father, as yet imknown 
— for never before had this been realised, not even 
when all others forsook Him and fled, for then, or 
in reference to that very time. He said, " Ye shall 
leave me alone, and yet I am not alone, because 
the Father is with me" (John xvi. 32) — ^But not 
so at the moment — ^the moment on Calvary — ^now 
referred to : no, then must God, even the Father, 
forsake Him, utterly forsake Him, for such is the 
essence and bitterness of the curse ! And this it 
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was, the desertion of the Father, with all else of 
TTis prospective woe, outstretched in vision before 
Uim, seen in its naked and terrible reality, no 
intervening distance scarcely to modify and soften 
the prospect — ^this it was, as we suppose, which 
now so pressed upon Him, and which elicited the 
confession, while it mainly and actiially constituted 
the experience therein involved, " My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, even unto death/' 

But what, it may be asked, had this to do with 
*' the power of darkness P" or how, according to 
this view, is the experience in the garden, " the 
beginning of sorrows," to be particularly associated 
with the agency of Satan ? Probably thus — ^that 
this appalling prospect was kept vividly before the 
Bedeemer's mind, painted too in its strongest and 
darkest colours, by Satanic power ; just as in the 
wilderness, scenes of surpassing earthly attraction 
and glory were, by the same power, presented to His 
view ; and by means of their allurement was His 
integrity assailed, and His purpose tested. Satan 
had power, in that first temptation, thus to ply his 
art, and thus to attempt to influence the Saviour ; he 
had power to raise up spectacles, or, in some way, 
to present realities, in the most glowing form, even 
so that he showed to Jesus " all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them," and, by virtue of 
the same, to attempt his seduction from the path of 
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obedience, and from the work of redemption. Just 
so here, I suppose, Satan had power to present, 
and keep fixedly and terribly before the Saviour's 
mind, the frightful realities awaiting him on 
Calvary ; and not only so, but in addition to this, 
to suggest, with the utmost force, the alternative 
at hand, the escape within reach, the twelve 
legions of angels, who only awaited His call, to 
transport Him in a moment of time beyond the 
boundary of this miserable world, and deUver Him 
at once, and for ever, from the woe which was 
before Him — ^from the ocean of suffering, on the 
brink of which He then stood. 

Such an alternative, be it remembered, had 
once before been suggested by Satanic ingenuity; 
Peter, who, on the occasion of the Lord's predicting 
his coming death, .exclaimed, "This be far from 
Thee," (Matt, xvi.) was but the agent of Satan — 
dexterously employed, for the carrying out of his 
purpose — as Jesus taught when He said, in reply, 
*' Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offence 
unto me," thus identifying Peter, in reference to 
that particular act, with the person of the Evil 
One ; or determining at least that it was, at the 
instigation of the Evil One, that such a proposition 
as the exclamation involved, was then made. And 
thus, no doubt, in the garden, the influence of 
the power of darkness was directed to the same 
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end— to deter the Saviour from the path of suffer- 
ing, and so therewith from the path of duty ! 
" Thk shall not he unto ihee^^ or at least, this need 
not be unto thee — was, peradventure the suggestion 
— ^thou mayest readily escape ! Behold the fire 
and the wood, but God can provide himself with 
another sacrifice ! Or, at all events, look up and 
behold twelve legions of angels — ^angels, charged 
with the care of thee (Matt, iii.), stand ready to do 
thy bidding ! Speak and be free — one word only, 
and death, and the power of hell, to which thou 
art now pledged, are escaped for ever ! 

Such, we believe, or something akin to it, was 
the part played by the power of darkness in the 
Garden of Gethsemane ; and such — ^in some little 
measure — ^the sore trial, the deep temptation, to 
which Jesus was there exposed. This it was which 
elicited the affecting and heartrending confession, 
" My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even imto death," 
and this it was, therefore, as we believe, which 
mainly constituted the Beginning of His Sor- 

f 

rows. 

Beyond this, on the present occasion, we may 
not go ; somewhat further into the Garden, and 
into the depth of His sorrow, and the nature of His 
Passion, we shall, if the Lord will, attempt to 
advance in our next lecture. And surely, at 
present, we have abundantly sufficient for our 
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meditation and improvement. We may, indeed, 
" tarry here," as tlie disciples were bid to do, and 
think awhile ; what has been said will bear reflec- 
tion; the Garden of Gethsemane is not to be 
hurried through ; it is a sacred inclosure, and step 
by step must it be trod, with sacred purpose and 
solemn pause. Let us, then, tarry here ! tarry at 
the entrance, and ponder on, and apply to our- 
selves, the things we have already seen, and already 
heard. 

1. The beginning of His sorrows. See our debt ! 
It was for us ; all, for us ; all He suflfered, all Hq 
did, each drop in the cup, each sorrow as it came, 
and thickened, upon Him — ^it was all for us ; for 
you, and for me. Yes, for me, even for me, as 
though I alone of the children of men had sinned, 
or I alone of the children of men had need to be 
saved ! Wondrous thought ! For me ! " My 
soul,*' said Jesus, "is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death." — ^It was/(?r me ! My sin it was, my 
folly and worldliness, my frivolities and rebel- 
lions, the sin of my youth and the sin of my man- 
hood, the sin of my heart and the sin of my life — 
this it was that then pressed on His soul, that 
extorted the bitter cry, the touching expression 
of what was within Him, and what was before 
Him ! It was my sin ! For in Him was no sin, 
and in Him, therefore, no cause of death at all — 
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the cause was in others, the cause was in tne ! My 
soul, consider thou, what thou owest unto Him ! 
— ^what thine infinite obligation to the Saviour of 
sinners! 

2. The Companions chosen. See our duty! It 
is to witness His agony : to this were the disciples 
called, or why were they taken ? To this, also, 
are we called, or why is that agony recorded ? The 
record is clear, the visit to Gethsemane is de- 
tailed, each step he took, step by step deeper in 
agony, each is recorded, and the things that are 
written are written for us ! This, then, is written 
for us, written for our benefit, written for our profit, 
written for our soul's very health and preservation ; 
written to induce real abstraction, salutary and 
heartfelt abstraction, from the overwhehning power 
of this world's interests, and the exercise, at times 
and seasons at least, of solemn thought and devout 
meditation ! Yerily, this is what we want, what we 
almost perish for lack of— sofemn thought and devout 
meditation! Default of this it is, that our religion 
dwindles into the merest form, and profession be- 
comes an empty name. — Solemn thought and devout 
meditation ! But, then, there must be materials, 
subject matter, to induce these, whereon they are 
to fix, whereby they may be elicited; and here, 
surely, here, if anywhere, in the whole Bible, we 
have such materials, such subject matter — Here^ in 
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tlie Garden of Gethsemane ! What, apart from 
Calvary, in Christ's own history, is equal to Geth- 
semane ? Equal to it in interest, comparable with 
it in importance ? Oh, then, let us avail ourselves 
of it — ^let us profit by it — ^let us improve it ! Let 
ua turn aside from all else, and visit this place — 
let us retire a little from the world and all around 
us, and, in solemn thought and devout meditation, 
watch with Him, who there so agonized, so in- 
tensely suffered for us ! To this we are assuredly 
called, if we will ; yes, assuredly, in spirit and 
truth, is it said to us, and said by Him, who once 
BO spake to the favoured three, " Tarry ye here, 
and watch with me." 

3. That Garden, See our prospect ! For that 
Garden points on to another. Eden abused led to 
Oethsemane ; Gethsemane improved leads back to 
Eden — ^yes, and to a better garden than Eden 
itself could ever boast. So was it in Christ's case : 
the anguish of Gethsemane opened the way, over 
Calvary it is true, but opened the way to the glory 
of Paradise. Trod, as it was, in patient endurance, 
and uncompromising submission to His Father's 
will, it introduced this " Man of Sorrows," at last, 
a mighty Conqueror, into the realms of endless 
bliss ; and trod, if it be, by us in a like spirit — 
a spirit of humble resignation, a spirit of simple 
faith in the agony there endured, and heartfelt 
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devotedness to Him who there preceded us — ^with- 
out doubt, to the same end shall we at last be led, 
to the same " building of God " shall we at last be 
brought ! Yes, fellowship with Him in suffering, 
and then fellowship with Him in glory; followers 
of Him in His earthly pilgrimage, and then followers 
of Him in His Jieavenly heritage — ^as He said, " If 
any man serve me, let him follow me ; and where I 
am, there shall also my servant be ;" Paradise then 
oh, what a Paradise, then, awaits us ! There are 
" rivers of pleasure, and joy for evermore ;" for 
there is " the pure river of the water of life, clear 
as crystal ;" and there is " the tree of life," which 
beareth its fruit month by month — "and there shall 
be no more curse; but the throne of God and 
of the Lamb shall be in it ; and His servants 
shall serve Him ;" and there " shall they see His 
face, and His name shall be in their foreheads ;" 
and there shall be no "need of candle, or even 
of light of the sun, to shine therein ; for the 
Lord God giveth them light, and they shall 
reign for ever and ever" (Rev. xxii). This is 
the Paradise, the Garden, to which Gethsemane 
points, and into which Gethsemane's suflferings, 
and Gethsemane's sorrows, have opened the way ! 
Oh, let us then be visitors of the latter, if by any 
means thus we be travellers to the former ; let us 
be content indeed to know, and sympathise too, in 
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all that Is possible of the one, if so be that it only 
help us forward towards the attainment of the 
other. Yea, let ns, at any conceivable cost of 
sacrifice and suffering, seek to be included among 
those to whom Jesus will say, at the great and 
quickly-coming day, "Ye are they which have 
continued with me in my temptations;*' and to 
whom will then be fulfilled the promise, that 
having suffered with Him, they shall "be also 
glorified together." 
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** AND HE WENT A LITTLE FARTHER, AND FELL ON ' HIS 
FACE, AND PRAYED, SAYING, MY FATHER, IF IT BE POSSIBLE, 
LET THIS CUP PASS FROM ME ; NEVERTHELESS, NOT AS I WILL, 

BUT AS THOU WILT." — Matthcw xxvi. 39. 

Now comes the question, the greatest that ever 
was raised, the greatest that ever was solved — 
Can this cup pass from Him ? Can the Saviour 
escape the penalty of sin, and yet the sinner escape 
it too ? And settled this question must be, even, 
as it would seem, on that very night; for the 
crisis was come, "the hour,'' according to the 
council and announcement of Heaven, had arrived; 
the " cup " was ftdl, all was ready, now or never, 
must He drink it ; now or never, must He escape 
it ! Can He escape it ? Can He escape it, and yet 
God be glorified in the world's redemption ? 
This was the question, the vital question, to be 
settled that night, in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
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This question lay, of course, exclusively between 
the Father and the Son ; it was referable to none 
other throughout the universe; none other had 
aught to do with, or could interfere in, its discus- 
sion, or in the determination of its issue. In 
the matter of redemption, the high and sole con- 
tracting parties were the Father and the Son. The 
covenant of grace, involving the sacrifice to be 
made by one, and the recompense to be awarded 
by the other, was entered into by, and between, 
them alone ; and by, and between, them alone can 
it now be determined, whether the bond may be 
cancelled, and yet the result be secured ; whether 
the sacrifice may be remitted on the one side, 
and yet the recompense — even a world's salvation — 
be, consistently with the requirements of a broken 
law, and the honour of the Law GHver, granted 
on the other? In reference to this momentous 
subject, the Father and the Son now meet together 
in council ; and Gethsemane is the council chamber. 
The question is raised by the Son, and is pro- 
poimded in the afiecting, and thrice reiterated, 
words of my text — " my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.** 

" Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground. " 
Yes, if ever on earth's surface was holy ground 
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sucli was the Garden of Getlisemane — the place 
of the passion — ^the place of the prayer which is 
now before us! Oh, what thoughts rise up in 
our hearts in connection with these things, what 
subjects for contemplation, what * mysteries for 
solution ! Holy ground indeed, how holy for 
man to occupy ! Well may we tread it with cau- 
tious and thoughtful, yea, with deeply solemnized 
and prayerful, steps ! Oh, let us do so, and the 
Lord guide us, and direct us, and prepare our 
hearts, and give us an imderstanding of the things 
which are there presented, that our visit to-night 
may be truly profitable, that Christ may be 
doubly endeared to our souls, and that glory may 
redound from our increased afiection, and increased 
devotion, to His most blessed name. 

The prayer in my text involves the question to 
which I have alluded ; but it involves more than 
this; it is full of instruction and interest, and 
opens out before us collateral subjects of the utmost 
moment. We will consider the Prayer in refe- 
rence to the following particulars : — 

I. Its iNTENsmr. 

II. Its OfijEcrr. 

III. Its Issue. 

I. Its Intensity. 

What words can express, what mind rightly con- 
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ceive of this ? Wlio shall enter into tlie feelings of 
Christ which prompted this prayer — ^into the inten- 
sUy of those feelings, of which this prayer was only 
the simple, but all-significant, expression ? The 
anguish of His soul, at that time even, was im- 
precedented in the experience of mortal man ; His 
sorrow, whether as arising from the anticipation 
of what was yet to come, or from the realization of 
what was actually present, such as none other but 
He, and He only at that time, had ever known ; and 
His prayer wa^ the expression of this ; or, at least, 
it was the deep and earnest, and " strong suppli- 
cation with tears/' to be released from this, to have 
a way of escape, were it possible, opened unto 
Him. The intensity of His feelings ! The intensity 
of His prayer ! who shaU know it ? But the Spirit 
has, to the uttermost of human apprehension, 
described it: so far as that intensity could be 
demonstrated by the experience of the outer man, 
so far as the anguish tdthin could be expressed 
by evidence ivithout, so far as the agonizing of 
the spirit in prayer could be determined, and de- 
clared, by the character of the physical experience, 
or by the sympathy of the bodily system, we have it 
set forth, and in these appalling terms : " Being in 
an agony. He prayed more earnestly ; and His sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground !" Blood — ^yes, great drops of blood, 
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actual blood, mingled with sweat, " falling,'' or, 
as the original rather expresses it, falling profusely y 
to the ground ! Blood commingled with sweat, 
forced through the pores by the pressure of in- 
ternal anguish, and by agonizing supplication to 
have it averted ! 

It is remarkable, very remarkable, that the 
original sentence denounced on fallen man was, 
" In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread." 
Eread, temporal sustenance for the body, no doubt, 
is here intended ; but surely it would seem that 
the sentence reached further than this, and had a 
far wider application, than to this alone. Breads 
even bread for the soul, would seem to be included, 
for not otherwise at least was it procured — ^not 
without sweat, no, not without sweat, even sweat 
mingled with blood ! For, for what, at last, was 
this sweat poured forth ? What was its object, what 
the end sought to be attained thereby ? What, but 
the bread of Heaven ! That that bread might be 
procured, and made available to dying, perishing, 
lost humanity ! What but that He Himself, the 
sufferer of this agony, the subject of this dreadful 
experience, might, being made perfect by suffer- 
ing, constitute Himself, and give Himself, as the 
bread, the " true bread,*' the "living bread," the 
heavenly bread, " for the life of the world" (John 
vi). He was that "corn of wheat" of which He 
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spake, saying, " except it die, it abidetli alone, but 
if it die it stall bring forth mucli fruit." He must 
needs, therefore, die, and be accordingly bruised, 
and submitted to the scorching furnace of Divine 
wrath : He must needs thus suffer and die, and 
here the process began, the dying process, the 
first going forth of life — ^for " the life is the blood," 
and "his sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood falling to the ground." 

" Being in an agony, he prayed the more ear- 
nestly !" But how was this ? How was it that He 
prayed, not only "the more earnestly," but at all ? 
Did He not know that " it behoved Him to suffer," 
that " it was expedient for Him to die ?" Most 
undoubtedly He did ; over and over again did He 
positively predict His death, and maintain His 
unalterable determination, and fervent desire, that 
it should be accomplished ; remember his words, 
" I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how 
am I straitened until it be accomplished ;" to what 
else did this refer, but to the baptism of blood, to be 
administered on the cross? And what was it that 
elicited the severest rebuke, ever administered by 
Him to any of His disciples, but the Satanic at- 
tempt of Peter to dissuade Him from His purpose? 
(Matt. xvi. 21.) Oh ! yes, He knew it ; ftdl well 
he knew it; all that was to happen to Him, hap- 
pfened only according to His own " predeterminate 
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counsel and foreknowledge/* and all, therefore, that 
was to happen was known to Him, both as to its 
necessity and nature, as surely and clearly before it 
did happen, as at, or after, its actual occurrence. 
Yet He did pray, and pray to escape it — so pray 
that in the earnestness and agony of His suppli- 
cation, great drops of blood fell to the ground 
from Him. How was this, why* was this ? 

Now I believe that many reasons may be truly 
assigned in reply to this question, and in order to 
account for this prayer ; for instance, it was in- 
tended, no doubt, to show the impossibility of the 
altemativCy or of an escape being granted, consistently 
with the smcess of Sis undertaking ; it was, to show 
the unchangeableness of the Divine mind and cha- 
racter, and especially the integrity and inflexibility 
of God's perfections in their bearing on sin ; also, to 
show that without shedding of blood there is and can 
be no remission of sin ; it was, no doubt, to show 
each, and all, of these things — ^which could only, 
we think, be conclusively shown, by the fact of 
Christ's offering such prayer to escape the cup, 
in connection with the fact of such an escape not 
being granted unto him ; and abundantly suffi- 
cient are such reasons, were there no other, to 
explain and account for the prayer, even in full 
view of Christ's perfect knowledge of the only, 
and inevitable, issue with which it could be at- 
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tended. But there is another reason which, may 
be adduced to account for this prayer, which is 
very important, and by no means to be overlooked 
in the consideration of the point before us — a 
reason which is to be found in the simple fact of 
Chrises proper humanity ! This alone, Christ's 
proper humanity , would seem necessarily to involve, 
and demand, the supplication in question. 

Let it never be forgotten that Christ's human 
nature was — sin only excepted — ^precisely ours: 
with this solitary exception. He was in all things 
made like unto His brethren ; His Deity interfered 
not with His humanity, any more than did His hu- 
manity interfere with His Deity ; He was, despite 
His humanity, very God; and He was, despite 
Hifl Deity, very man. The attributes and expe- 
rience of both natures were present, but not con- 
founded, in Him : they were both united, but yet 
respectively distinct, in the person of Christ ; there 
was no modification, or compromise, of either, by 
reason of the presence of the other ; the fact of 
His being God did not make Him the less man, 
nor did the fact of his being man make him the 
less God ; He was both — ^yet each respectively, in 
perfection. The infinite nature did not cancel or 
alter, or even encroach, in the slightest degree, 
on the finite, neither did the finite, in the slightest 
degree, on the infinite. In one nature He was in 
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the fullest sense the Creator, in the other the 
creature ! In one the Law Giver, in the other, 
made under the law ! In the one He was from 
eternity, in the other, as to His beginning, only 
in time ! In the one allwise, in the other grow- 
ing in wisdom ! In the one Lord of life — ^Him- 
self the life — ^in the other the recipient of life, 
and subject of death ! In the on^ without human 
feeling and sympathy, in the other possessed of 
both to the uttermost ! Such was Christ, and 
in the fact of taking humanity into Himself, He 
took with it all, but sin, that belongs to it — ^fear, 
desire, hope, and even imperfection of knowledge ! 
Hence His prayer. And how could it be other- 
wise? Had it been otherwise and where, or 
what, had then been his humanity? Look 
at his circumstances, and He had been — even 
touching His humanity — either more than man, 
or less than man, had he not so prayed. Conceive 
a man thus circumstanced, a perfectly righteous 
man, but still a man — endued with man's feel- 
ings and man's sensibilities to the uttermost — 
devoted to death for some righteous cause, desirous 
and willing from His soul to submit, having volun- 
tarily offered himself a sacrifice for the same, yet 
knowing that God, being infinite in wisdom and 
power, must be infinite also in resources and means, 
and supposing, therefore, that with Him, to whom 
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nothing is impossible, some possibility migbt even 
here exist for the accomplishment of his righteous 
end, and yet the escape of his righteous servant ;- 
Conceive this case, and what would follow in the 
history and conduct of this righteous man — ^what 
would be heard from his Kps, and from his in. 
most soul, but the cry, " Oh my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me," while, with- 
out doubt, would be appended to the petition — 
earnest, fervent, agonizing as that petition might 
be — ^without doubt, I say, would be appended to 
the petition, the childlike, unqualified surrender 
of self-preservation to the purpose of God, im- 
plied in those memorable words, "Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt." Surely thus 
would it be — ^who can doubt it ? Thus would it 
be in the case supposed, that of a righteous man in 
such an emergency. But swcA was Christ ! Such, 
precisely, was Christ ! God undoubtedly He was — 
God, in the fullest, and most unequivocal sense— 
" God over all, blessed for ever ;" but yet was He 
also, as undoubtedly, a righteous man — a riffhteotis 
• man in the simplest, and most unequivocal sense — 
a righteous man in precisely such an emergency ! 
And being so, so He acted, so He prayed; it 
was the necessary influence and action of His 
nature, and not to have done so would have been 
an utter denial of His nature, a very contradiction 
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to His being ; I repeat, therefore, that, apart from 
all other reasons whatever, the simple fact, and 
essential character, of Christ's proper humanity ^ 
taken in connection with the circumstances of the 
case, is abundantly sufficient to account both for 
the prayer itself, and for all the intensity whereby 
it was characterised. 

But let us proceed to consider the circumstances 
of the case, or the momentom object of the prayer; 
and the reason for its utterance, and intensity, will 
be still more obvious. 

II. — ^Its Object. 

And what was its object ? Was it escape — ^was it 
that the cup might pass from Him ? Was this the 
object of His prayer ? Yes, its immediate object, 
its conditional object, but certainly not its abso- 
lute, or its final object ; by no means ! — ^Attend to 
the prayer itself: "0 my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt ;" nevertheless — ^that is, " but 
at all rates," let Thy will be done, and not mine ; 
this was the absolute object of His prayer, that His 
Father's will should be done, and His own just so 
far, and only so far, as it was reconcileable, and 
in perfect harmony, with His Father's. His im- 
mediate object, and His final object, therefore, are 
to be clearly distinguished, otherwise the issue of 

e2 
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the prayer, as to its real cliaracter and success at 
least, will be lamentably misunderstood. 

The Issue of the prayer, however, both in 
regard to its immediate and final object, we reserve 
for consideration under the third head; at pre- 
sent our attention must be limited simply to the 
objects themselves; and more particularly to the 
immediate one— ^the one so pre-eminently brought 
to our notice in the text — ^which was, " That the 
cup might pass from Sim!^ We have already 
glanced at this : it is in this, indeed, and the ad- 
mission and perception of this, that we see the 
moving cause of the intensity of the prayer ; the 
'bitterness of the cup, taken in connection with 
the proper human nature of Christ, furnishes the 
••solution of the exceeding anguish of His soul, and 
the ineffable intensity of His cry that, if possible, 
it might pass from Him. Dreadful must have 
been the contents of that cup, when escape from 
it was sought, even by Jesus Himself, with such 
supplication. What then was the cup? What 
>are we to understand by it ? 

The cup relates of course to what Christ was 
then, and thereafter, about to suffer — as distin- 
guished, I mean, from all that had previously 
been endured by Him. There was, as noticed 
already, a crisis, or turning-point, as well as 
final climax, in the sufferings of Jesus, commenc- 
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ing, as I have stated, on the occasion, and at 
the period, of His entering into the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and significantly called " the hour." 
To this hour, then beginning, and reaching on- 
ward to the moment when He gave up the ghost, 
does " the cup " and its terrible contents, seem 
properly to refer. The expression in the prayer, 
" let this cup pass from me," evidently imports that 
the cup was more than prospective then, that it 
was, as it were, at least in His hand, and at His 
very lips : it might only then be tasted ; the ful- 
ness and dregs might yet remain to be drunk, and 
such we believe was the case, but still the draught 
had then begun, and never was it discontinued, 
never was the cup relinquished, never again put 
down, till its contents were gone, till they were 
wrung out and drank to the dregs. 

The " cup " then, I conceive, consisted in, or 
comprised, the whole of Christ's experience from 
His entrance into the garden, to the last moment 
of His earthly existence. And this period it was 
especially, I also conceive, during which His ex- 
piatory work was accomplished. The expiatory 
work of Christ consisted, of course, in bearing just 
that which is the destined doom, and portion, of 
the wicked in the world to come : now this is ex- 
pressly described in Scripture by the term " cup." 

For in the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and 
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the wine is red ; it is full of mixture ; and He 
poureth out of the same : but the dregs thereof, all 
the wicked of the earth shall wring them out, and 
drink them." (Ps. Ixxv. 8.) No doubt then, surely, 
but that that particular part of Christ's work, or 
suffering, which is characterised by HimseK as 
a " cup " — ^the cup which His Father gave Him 
to drink, and which involved, without controversy, 
the essence of His woe — ^no doubt, I say, but that 
that part, did constitute especially, if not exclu- 
sively, His expiatory work : that then, and by 
that, beyond all else in His meritorious work and 
sacrifice, was the condemnation of sin endured, 
and the remission of sin purchased. Indeed we 
find that reconciUation, pardon, freedom from con- 
demnation, are ever connected distinctively with 
the " blood of Christ," as their procuring cause ; 
and as that " blood " was, in its shedding, limited 
to the period and its attendant " cup," now before 
us, so is it evident that during that period it was, 
in an especial sense at least, that the sacrifice for 
sin was offered, and the atonement made. 

At this time, or " hour," consequently, it was 
that the curse thoroughly and completely rested 
upon Him, and entered into His soul ; not, indeed, 
so much at its beginning, as at its close ; not in 
the garden so much, as on the cross ! True it is 
that He was made under a broken law, and was. 
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as man's representative, responsible to that law, 
and under its penalty, even from the first moment 
of His earthly existence, till its termination on the 
cross ; but still it was not till that termination, the 
protracted and terrible period on the cross, that 
the curse in its fulness was visited upon Him ; for 
then, and then only (as noticed in my former 
lecture), was it lihat He was forsaken of His Father ; 
and it is this desertion by God which constitutes 
the curse, — the creature forsaken, quite forsaken, 
is the creature accursed, quite accursed ! Cursed, 
indeed, he was, as hanging upon the tree (Deut. 
xvi. ; Gal. iii. 13). But utterly accursed, only, 
when in the bitterness of His soul he cried, " My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?" 

This then, we believe, was the " cup !" It was 
the curse, the curse of God, the curse of a broken 
law, in its actual endurance, and anticipation — in 
its fulness, and first-fruits — ^in itseK, and its ante- 
cedent accompaniments — ^it was this, the curse, as 
thus realized in Gethsemane and Calvary, to which 
the Saviour's prayer had reference when He cried, 
again, and yet again, "0 my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me !" Let us pause 
here a moment — ^let us for a moment contemplate 
this subject. The Curse of God! What a 
thought ! Of God — ^the God of Heaven, the God 
of the Universe, the God of Holiness — whose nam© 
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is holy — "Hefty, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts " — 
the God of justice, and righteousness, and of wrath 
against iniquity ! The God of Omnipotence — the 
thunder of whose power none can understand, and 
yet the thunder of whose power is pledged and pro- 
claimed against sin, and is identical in its exercise, 
and outpouring, with the visitation of sin. What 
a thought is this ! what must this.be ? What is, 
what can be, the Curse, the visitation of sin, in its 
actual experience ? What must be the feelings of 
created being when the Creator actually strikes ? 
What the soul's experience, and the body's too, 
when mercy gives place, and vengeance, righteous 
vengeance, has its uninterrupted sway ? The curse 
OF God ! It is high as heaven, for from thence 
it comes ; it is deep as hell, for thither it goes, 
and thither it carries all on whom it fixes ! Ah, 
what is the curse of God ? what in any case ? 
But what, theuy in Christ's case ? Different, in- 
finitely and necessarily different, in His case, from 
any other conceivable case in the universe. In 
His case it was the concentration within a definite 
period of that, which, in every other case imaginable, 
shall be outspread over the illimitable space of 
eternity ! The curse is everlasting , and everlasting 
must it actually be in its application to ^q finite 
sufferer ; but to the infinite as well as finite, as was 
Christ, it need not be so, and in His case, therefore. 
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was it narrowed within the compass of hours ! This 
is certain — Is God righteous in dooming the lost 
to everlasting condemLuation ?-then from Christ, 
the substitute for the lost, did a righteous God 
exact everlasting condemnation ! But, behold, it 
was not everlasting in duration^ then virtually it 
was so in quality — ^the period was contracted, the 
force was therefore proportionably condensed ; the 
roll of endless ages was gathered up into the 
nucleus of time, and the successive vials of ever- 
lasting wrath were condensed in the single cup of 
the cross of Calvary ! See the efficacy of the in- 
finite nature in the person of Christ — the efficacy 
as thus given to His sacrifice. Be it that Deity is 
impassable, — easier said than proved, — ^but be it 
that Deity is impassable, yet the sufierer here was 
-Deity — ^Divine as well as human, for God and man 
were one Christ ; and if Deity cannot suffer, yet 
at least it can, and did in His case, invest humanity 
with a power to suffer, a capacity of endurance, 
such as belongs not to humanity apart from Deity ; 
and thus, by virtue of His infinite nature, did 
Christ endure, in a finite period, an infinite burden ; 
and, by infinite merit, impose a limit on that which 
otherwise must have been of infinite duration; 
yea, thus did He exhaust in time that curse which, 
visited merely on finite or human transgressors, 
would have rolled on, but never have been ex- 
j^auLsted, even throughout all eternity 1 
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Oh, wondrous thouglit, Clirist became a curse 
for us — and Clirist was God ! God was in Christ, 
and Christ hung on the cross ! The Lord of life 
was crucified, the Lord of life died, and died as 
an accursed one! Let this be engraven on our 
souls ; for this is the point — ^not His death, not 
His death and anguish, not His death even as 
God-man merely, not His death in any of its 
adventitious circumstances, not the raillery and 
persecution, not the mockery and taunt, not the 
power of devils pressing on His soul, nor the 
cruelty of men torturing his body, it was not this— 
Oh ! no, it was not this, wherein the marvel, or 
the virtue, wherein the appalling reality in itself, 
or glorious efficacy in its results, of Jesus' work 
is to be seen, but in the fact that Se became a 
curse — a curse for us ! This is the point — ^the 
marvel, the virtue, the merit — ^the astounding 
point in the whole ! He became a curse — a curse 
for us ! Oh, at such a price as this, at such a 
cost, for man's redemption, and man's blessedness, 
and what should not follow, nay, what has not 
followed, followed even now — apart from eternity 
— ^followed even now as a fact, in the history and 
experience of those for whom He paid the price, for 
whom He thus became a curse ! Where is the 
curse now ? TTnder it we are, necessarily under 
it, for it rests on sin, and we are sinners, but still 
where is it, as to human experience? Behold 
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Christ crucified — Christ on the cross ! There we 
see it, but in our own case where do we see it ? 
Ah ! it stands back ! It is in arrest ! It falls not ! 
It crushes not I As a fact it is not — ^not in fulness, 
power, reality — as a fact it is not thus on us ! 
No, but because, and only because, it was thus on 
Him ! On Him it fell, and fell to the uttermost ! 
On Him it exhausted itself, even to the dregs ! 
On Him in all its imaginable, and unimaginable, 
intensity it was visited ! Yes, He became a curse — 
a curse for us, and we, therefore, we the guilty, 
original, actual culprits, are, as yet, virtually free. 
To us, experimentally y it is imknown, yes, literally, 
and truly, may we say, that to u^ experimentally is 
the curse unknoion ; man may suffer — ^in body and 
mind, he may suffer — excruciating anguish, he may 
suffer — and yet this is not, or may not be, the 
curse! No, it cannot be the curse; the curse 
cannot come as yet, Christ came not to condemn — 
not to curse — ^but to save ; and the curse cannot 
come, till He shall come again, not to save, but to 
condemn and curse, — as He will at that great and 
wondrous day, the day of His appearing in glory, 
when He shall sit on His throne to judge the quick 
and the dead — ^till then, the curse comes not ; all 
of suffering now therefore may be, and how often 
is it, a blessing, and not a curse, even a blessing, 
in its influence and result, of eternal price ! How 
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often is it a time of precious sowing, the harvest 
of whicli shall prove endless bliss ; how often the 
breaking up of the fallow ground, the time of salu- 
tary and saving conviction, the season of conversion, 
when the Spirit from on high comes down, and lodges 
the seed of its own genial and gracious power, 
"the incorruptible seed," thenceforth to spring up, 
and bear fruits of patience and peace, of faith and 
holiness, unto God's everlasting praise ; how often 
is suffering, even agonizing suffering, thus blessed 
now, blessed as the time of commencing, or blessed 
as the means of maturing, the work of grace! 
Oh, no, it is not a curse, much less the curse, 
much less the curse in full! Oh, no, that, I 
repeat, is as yet withheld from man, because, and 
only because, it was visited in full in Gethsemane 
and Calvary, visited on Him who cried, " my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me," but who, despite the cry, took the cup, and 
exhausted its contents, even to the dregs ! But 
such was the cup, and it is with that, and with 
that in its relation to Christ himself, that we 
have now to do ; whatever the blessing it involved 
to us, to Him it was full, even to the brim, of 
woe unutterable, inconceivable, and to escape that 
was His immediate object; therefore He cried 
again, and yet again, " my Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me." 
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Now let us consider tliis prayer in 

III. Its Issue. 

The prayer was, as already noticed, absolutely 
and finally , that His Father's will should be done; 
immediately and conditionally, or, as subordinate 
to that will, that the cup should pass away from 
Him : now what was the issue ? The immediate 
object was not conceded ; the cup did not pass 
away from Him ; on the contrary, from that very 
moment, from the moment of closing His prayer, 
its draught may be said to have commenced in 
earnest; trouble then accumulated around and 
upon Him ; the work of suffering hurried on with 
frightful rapidity to its consimmiation ; the cup 
was not for one moment withdrawn from His lips 
till it was emptied, even the last drop. The im- 
mediate object of His prayer, then, was not 
granted. And why not ? Assuredly because it 
could not be granted — ^because it was not possible ! 
About this — ^whatever may be the reason of the 
thing— no doubt can exist for a moment, for Christ 
Himself suspended the issue on the question of the 
possibility ; the expressed condition of the prayer, 
or of its object being granted, was "if it be 
possible ! " And since the Father heareth Him 
always, and delighteth, and ever did delight, to 
bless and please Him, it follows, of course, that 
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the fact of its object — ^Its inmiediate object — ^not 
being accorded, is a demonstration that compliance 
was "not possible." Besides, assuredly, this "cup " 
was no superfluous work ; had it been possible 
to escape it, neither had the Son consented to 
drink it, nor the Father refused to withdraw it. 
No ! escape was not possible ! And the interest- 
ing and momentous question is, Wht/ was ii not 
possible ? To the consideration of this let us now, 
with humble but earnest investigation, address 
ourselves. 

And first let us clearly understand and re- 
member to what this impossibility referred. Not, 
most assuredly, to the question of salvation itself ^ 
as originally designed^ and determined on, by God; 
there was no absolute necessity for this, no such 
necessity as that it was not possible, but that man 
must be saved — ^but that salvation must be vouch- 
safed to this perishing world; no, angels sinned 
and perished — ^perished at once, and for ever ; so 
might it have been, had God chosen, with man ; 
man sinned, and man might have perished too, at 
once, and for ever ; and no necessity can be shown 
to exist in the case why it should have been other- 
wise; the impossibility, therefore, for Christ to 
escape the cup, is not at all to be traced back to 
any original reason, as discoverable in the necessity 
for salvation itself: as far as salvation itself is 
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concerned, it was quite possible for God to liave 
withheld it completely, and with it, consequently, 
the suffering of Christ completely too. 

Neither, again, is the impossibility to be under- 
stood of any physical impossibility — ^as we shall see 
more clearly in a future lecture — ^for, according to 
Christ's own testimony, more than twelve legions 
of angels awaited His call, and were ready at a 
moment's bidding to annihilate his adversaries, 
and translate Him at once, and for ever, from the 
scene, and circumstances, of all His woe. Besides, 
most express was His assertion that He had 
" power to lay down His life," and that no man 
took it from Him ; implying distinctly that, in a 
physical sense. His liberty was perfect. His escape 
at any moment possible, and feasible. The im- 
possibility of escape, then, I repeat, does not imply 
any necessity originaUy imposed on Christ to come 
as a Saviour, nor any necessity, in a physical 
sense, that after He had so come. He must suffer ; 
but it implies simply, yet absolutely, that as a 
Saviour He could not accomplish the work, could 
not save man and glorify God, imless He did 
suffer : that according to the sentiment, scomftdly 
and blasphemously uttered, but pregnant with 
unintentional truth, " If He saved others, Himself 
He could not save /" This is what was implied, and 
in understanding the reason of this is to be found 
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the solution of the question, why it was not pos- 
sible for the cup to pass from Him ! Let us, 
then, investigate this truth, and consider *'why 
Christ could not save HimseK and others too ? " 
Why Christ could not escape the cup, and yet 
man also escape the curse ? In other words, why 
there should be any sacrifice at all, either on 
Christ's part or man's? Let us consider this — 
the explanation we think is simple, but momen- 
tous in the extreme. 

There are two facts which, we presmne, will be 
admitted on aU sides, about which indeed no 
doubt can exist ; they are — that God is holy, and 
that man is a sinner, Now, on the ground of these 
premises, we maintain that a sacrifice somewhere, 
— either on God's side, or on man's — ^is absolutely 
inevitable, that it is beyond the power of God to 
avert it. The proof of this is seen at once by 
considering the Lmatives, the only alternatives, 
possible under such circumstances. Now it is 
obvious, of course, that the natural and, as we 
should say, almost necessary course to be pursued 
by God under these circumstances would be to 
sacrifice man ! His holiness would naturally seem 
to demand this ; sin comes in direct collision with 
this attribute, and therefore this attribute would at 
once, we should suppose, strike the sinner, and he 
would perish : thm man would be sacrificed — ^this is 
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one alternative presented in the case. The other, 
and only apparently remaining alternative, would 
be, that holiness should withhold its demand, and 
man, though a sinner, should not be struck and 
destroyed ; the claim of God would then yield to 
the sin of man, and the sin of man would then 
overcome the attributes of God : thvis God would 
be sacrificed ! This, I repeat, is the other alter- 
native, and, apart from the matter of redemption, 
these are the only alternatives possible in the case. 
So then, either man or God, man in the endurance 
of righteous punishment, or God in the compro- 
mise of righteoujs perfections, must be sacrificed— 
A sacrifice, of necessity, must be somewhere I 

To talk of arbitrary or sovereign mercy, in this 
case, is just to admit all I contend for ; for what is 
arbitrary or sovereign mercy, but the exercise of 
mercy without respect to other perfections, the 
exercise of it per force — ^the exercise of it on the 
ground of might and not of right ? What is this 
but a compromise of character, of moral character, 
in the highest degree ? And this, be it observed, 
is what the Socinian, however unintentionally, 
daims for God, and ascribes to God ! Mercy, he 
says, mercy without a sacrifice ! No, Socinian, but 
mercy icith a sacrifice^-no less a sacrifice than of 
God Himself! Salvation, salvation at no cost — 
this is thy creed, thy determination ! Let not man 

F 
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be sacrificed, neither let any be sacrificed for man ! 
Vain man, understand tby creed; in thus deter- 
mining, thus arranging, thou art making, yea, ab- 
solutely assuming, no less a sacrifice than of God 
Himself ! Thou dost therein, and thereby, anni- 
hilate His moral perfections, and with them too. 
His very being, which is, of necessity, bound up 
with his moral perfections ! Truly Infidelity and 
Atheism are more closely allied than men suppose : 
*' Let there be no God," says the one ; and what 
says the other? "Let there be no perfections in 
God !" Where is the difierence ? A God without 
perfections is no God ! Say what men wiU, the 
sacrifice, and annihilation of God Himself, lie at 
the root of both alike ! 

There must be a sacrifice somewhere ! It is inevit- 
able — ^man being a sinner, and God being holy, 
escape is impossible ! Now to all in the world — 
except Socinians — ^it must be self-evident, that God 
cannot be sacrificed— sacrificed in His perfections 
— ^that the idea is not only monstrous, but that . 
the fact would literally involve, as just stated, the 
very annihilation of His being. The other and 
only remaining alternative is, then, that man must 
be sacrificed ! And this is precisely the history of 
the matter, the desperate dilemma, and tremen- 
dous position, in which man naturally, and of 
necessity lay. Now to meet this dilemma, and 
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reKeve tliis terrible position, was, and is, just the 
object and virtue of the scheme of redemption ; it 
purports to solve the problem, ^^If Ood be 7iot sacri- 
ficed, how can man escape ?" or, in more scriptural 
language, " If Ood be just, Iww can He justify the 
ungodly f' In a word, if the sacrificefallnot on God, 
nor yet on man, then where shall it fall ? — for fall 
somewhere, of absolute necessity, it must. To meet 
this, I say, is the purport and object of the Saviour's 
interposition, and work ! And how is, or rather 
how was. His work effectual to this ? ^Let humanity 
— a human body— said the Lord — be prepared for me. 
*' LOf I come to do thy will, God;" I mil die for 
man; I will in man's nature — the nature that sinned 
— satisfy the demands of thy righteousness, even of 
all thy righteous perfections, so that these perfections 
being honoured in all their integrity, man may escape 
with perfect impunity. Thou shalt thus be just, yet 
man, even the ungodly, shall be justified freely I' 
Such was the mode, such the plan, and course 
adopted. Now, do we not see, clearly see, that it 
was not possible for Christ to save Himself, and 
others too : that had he saved himself it could only 
have been by the sacrifice of others — ^that the 
sacrifice had again devolved either on God, or man ! 
That the very possibility of saving these — ^the 
perfections of God, and the soul of man — ^involved 
the necessity, absolutely and inevitably, of sacri- 

f2 
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ficing Himself! This is obvious, clearly obyious : 

Yes, A SACRIFICE MUST BE SOMEWHERE ! And if it 

cannot be in God's perfections : and shall not be in 
man's destruction ; then where must it be, but in 
Christ's own person ! And there, consequently, 
there it was : He became the sacrifice, He took the 
cup, it was not possible that He should escape it ! 

What an alternative was this to be superin- 
duced on, and substituted for, the other two. God 
must be sacrificed, or man must be sacrificed ! So 
it seemed ; but no, said Jesus, " I will be sacrificed, 
and God shall be glorified, and man shall be spared : 
I will be sacrificed, and others, God and man, shall 
both be saved !" Wondrous alternative ! Climax 
of wisdom, and of grace ! So is redemption in 
truth, and so, in result, shall it be ever seen to be^ — 
for by it shall the glory of God shine forth, and be 
known to principalities and powers, in heavenly 
places, throughout eternity. 

Such was the result, then, in reference to the 
primary and immediate object, of Christ's prayer : 
He drank the cup ; for it was not possible that He 
should escape it. 

But, now, while this was the case ; while it is uii- 
deniably, fearfully, true that no escape was possible, 
and no escape, therefore, vouchsafed ; that Hig 
prayer was, in this particular, or in reference to 
its immediate object, unsuccessful and unanswered : 
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was it, therefore, unsuccessful or unanswered in 
all respects, or in regard to its final object ? God 
forbid ! God heareth Him alway ! His prayer 
must ever have been heard, and answered; and 
concerning this very petition, this thrice repeated 
agonizing petition, we have it expressly declared 
in Scripture that He was heard, for thus is it 
written : "Who in the days of his flesh, when he 
had offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears unto him that was able to 
save him from death, and was heard in that he 
feared " (Hebrews v. 7) ; nor are we at any loss 
to show how He was heard, or how He was an- 
swered, or how His prayer — ^unsuccessful as it was 
in reference to its immediate object — yet, in regard 
to its final object, received its plenary fulfilment. 

Christ's prayer related, as we have seen, imme- 
diately to the circumstance of His sufferings ; but 
eventually, or finally^ to the salvation of man and 
the glory of His Father, as they might be affected 
by those sufferings. His prayer was strictly 
conditional ; it was not simply, Save me from 
these sufferings, but, Save me, if, and only 
if, at the same time, the object of those sufferings 
can be equally accomplished ! The prayer, in 
effect, was literally this, Thy will he done at all 
rates I If it can be done without my suffering, be 
it so — if it cannot be done but by my suffering. 
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then, also, be it so ! In either case His prayer 
would be answered. And here observe, for a 
moment, is seen the nature, and reason of the cer- 
tain success, of the prayer of faith. The prayer 
of faith is the prayer of entire dependence on God, 
and submission to God ; it is absolutely based on 
the conviction that God, and God only, knows 
what is best, and will infallibly do what is best. 
It is just this — ^Lord, take away the trial, or give 
me grace to bear it ; whichever shall, in Thy sight, 
be best for me, and most glorifying to Thee, that 
do ! This prayer, and nothing else, is the prayer 
of faith, and this prayer must of necessity be an- 
swered ; one or other of these alternatives must 
inevitably be adopted, and, be it which it may, the 
believer feels that his prayer has been abundantly 
answered, and he is abundantly satisfied. 

Now such was the prayer of Christ — ^precisely 
such — and it was answered ; God heard Him ; God 
accepted His petition, and, in accordance with 
the same, in accordance with Christ's desire, God 
glorified Himself, not by removing the cup but 
by enabling Him to drink it ! But this we may 
still further and more particularly illustrate, and 
prove. For, 

Firsty we are expressly told that immediately 
on the prayer being offered, " There appeared an 
angel unto Him from heaven strengthening him." 
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Help from above was at once rendered ! Was 
not this an answer to His prayer ? Was it not a 
striking manifestation of His Father's favour, and 
a clear indication of His Father's wiU ? Did it not 
declare decisively that escape was not to be granted, 
but that power from heaven, and strength accord- 
ing to His day, should be suppKed; that His 
Father's wiU was that He should suffer, but that 
His Father would abundantly vouchsafe from 
heaven, all that was requisite to make Him finally 
triumphant ? 

Secondly, Was not the Father immeasurably 
glorified in all, and each of, the results of the cup 
being drunk ; and was not the Saviour's prayer 
thus, also, manifestly and completely answered ? 
Was not Ood glorified, when " It is finished" burst 
from the Saviour's lips, and the law, the broken 
law, was honoured in the sight of the universe, 
and God's righteousness was declared "for the 
remission of sins ?" Was not God glorified, when 
angels descended from His own right hand and 
rolled away the stone from the sepulchre, in proof 
that it was not possible for the grave to hold Him, 
and that the power of him, who had the power 
of death, was destroyed ? Was not God glorified, 
when the same emancipated Sufferer and Saviour 
"ascended up on high leading captivity captive," 
and heaven's gates were uplifted, and doors un- 
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barred, to welcome tlie God-man from the earth, 
as " Lord of hosts" and " King of glory ?" Was 
not God glorified^ when, on Pentecost's day, the 
Holy Ghost was outpoured from above, and weak 
and timid disciples of the once crucified Jesus, en- 
dued with power, went forth " mighty in word and 
deed," moved by nothing, neither counting their 
lives dear unto them, so that they might only finish 
the ministry they had received, and testify the 
Gospel of the grace of God? And is not God 
glorified, as, day by day, souls recovered from 
sin's condemnation and power, are added to the 
Church, and He gives to His Son to see of the 
travail of His soul and to be satisfied ? And mil 
not God he glorifisdy when yet, by and by, that 
Son shall descend, with all the host of heaven, 
and seated on the throne of His glory, shall, by 
virtue of the deed done in His humiliation, judge, 
and execute judgment on, an assembled world ? Is 
not God ghrifiedy will not God he glorified, I ask, in 
all this ? Well, then, all this is the fruit of the cup 
being drank ; and in all this, therefore, does Jesus 
see, and will Jesus for ever see, the answer to 
His prayer, which— despite all else that it sought, 
or immediately contemplated — ^at last resolved 
itself into the one single and absolute desire, that, 
at any cost, the mil of God should he done, at any 
cost, the glory of His Father should he secured. 
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Such, then, was the issue of this wondrous 
prayer ; and, thus understood, who will not say- 
that it was well worthy of the prayer ? Who will 
not acknowledge, that the prayer was answered, 
fully and completely, according to the spirit and 
intention of Him who made it ? 

And now, amidst a variety of inferences that 
naturally arise from our subject, let us direct our 
attention to two, or three, of the most interesting 
and important. 

1. From this subject we may derive strong ground for 
confidence in God, even in the most trying of all circum- 
statices — when prayer itself seems vain atid fruitless I 

And who is not ^conscious of such experience ; 
who not frequently cast down, and depressed, be- 
cause earnest supplication meets, apparently, with 
no response? The object is not complied with, 
the end, immediately contemplated, is not granted ! 
And was it not so here ? Why then should we 
be discouraged, why surprised, if the like befal 
ourselves ? God took not away the cup from His 
own Son, though He sought the escape earnestly 
with tears ! And was it not well ? Was it 
not gracious even to that Son? Did not the 
end, and will not the end, the final result^ abun- 
dantly justify the course pursued ? Oh ! let us then 
confidently trust Him in our own case ; He knows 
well, and He only knows at all, what is best ; by 
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all means let us pray, yea " with strong crying and 
tears" let us pray — ^pray for deliverance in the hour 
of trouble and sorrow — ^pray for escape — ^pray that 
the cup may pass away from our lips — ^but by all 
means, too, let us append to our prayer, yet not my 
will, hut thine be done I Let us believe, I repeat, 
thoroughly, confidently, that God knows, and not 
only knows, but assuredly will do, that which is 
best — ^most conducive to our true welfare, and His 
own true glory — and let us not be discontented at 
the mode, however painful, which He may adopt 
for accomplishing His end. No ! let us remember 
Jesus — Jesus in Gethsemane — Jesus in the prayer 
He there offered — Jesus in the insult He afterwards 
realized — ^let us remember the unqualified sub- 
mission to His Father's will which characterised 
the former, and the unqualified success which by 
His Father's will characterised the latter! He 
accepted His Father's decision instead of His own 
immediate pleasure, and that decision was, that 
though He should travail, even unto death, yet 
He should see — ^as He has seen, and will yet see 
in plenary perfection — of the fruit of that travail 
and be satisfied ! Remember this. Oh, remember 
this, thou praying but discouraged soul ; discou- 
raged because, as thou dost suppose, thy prayer is 
unanswered and unheard; remember this, and 
strengthen thyself in the Lord ; determine to trust 
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Him ! yea, though He slay thee, even as He did 
His praying Son, still determine to trust Him ! 
and victory — ^great victory, and glory, too, shall 
yet be thine. 

2. We infer from our subject. The absolute in- 
flexibility of the Divine perfections. 

Surely, if proof of this can be afforded, it is in 
the subject matter of our discourse — The prayer 
of JesuSy with the result of that prayer ! Suffice it 
to say that that Prayer virtually invoked the com- 
promise, or modification in exercise, of God's per- 
fections — if it were possible ! Christ besought His 
Father that if justice and righteousness could 
sanction man's salvation, and, at the same time. 
His own escape ; could, in short, remit the penalty 
of sin, in the sinner* s case, and in the Substitute's 
too, it might be done. " If it be possible," was 
the urgent and agonizing cry, let this be done ! 
The answer we know — ^it could not be done — ^not 
one jot or tittle of the full demand could be re- 
mitted, sin must be dealt with according to its 
desert, the curse must fall where it was due, and 
though the victim be none other than God's own 
Son, yet if He be the victim, and substitute Him- 
self in the sinner's stead, then on Him, even onHim, 
must that curse come to the very uttermost ! Justice 
knows no favouritism ! It is absolutely inexorable : 
" Awake," then, " sword, against my shepherd, 
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and against the man that is my fellow^ saith the 
Lord of Hosts." Even against His own Son, let 
the sword awake ! He accepted the responsibility, 
and He must discharge it ; He volunteered the 
burden, and He must bear it ; He evoked justice, 
yea, God's justice, against Himself, as the sin- 
offering for man, and the verdict of justice, un- 
modified and immitigated," he must endure — the 
cup must be drunk, even the cup of the curse of 
God, to the very dregs ! 

What, what shall be said of the hope, of him, 
that is based on the idea of the changeableness, or 
flexibility, of God's perfections ? But this sug- 
gests, 

3. Lastly, that the destiny of man is, and must 
be — according to man's character — as fixed as is the 
nature of God. 

In regard to the impenitent and unbelieving, 
for instance, — God denounces on such, everlasting 
ruin, and destruction. Now, how is it possible 
they should escape the experience of this ? Why 
then did not Christ escape? Is it conceivable 
that His earnest cry, touching His escape, should 
be unheard and unanswered — and yet that the 
cry of the impenitent, and unbelieving, should 
thus be favoured ? That justice should absolutely 
refuse to remit a particle of its demands on 
the innocent substitute, and yet remit the whole — 
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yea, exchange the curse for the blessing, hell for 
heaven — ^in favour of the guilty principal ! There 
is something not only insulting to the law of God, 
and the integrity of His perfections, but blasphemous 
in the extreme, in the sinner's hope, the impenitent 
sinner, the sinner who holds on his way despite all 
that God has said, and all that God has done — ^I 
say there is something in the hope of such an one, 
blasphemous in the extreme! Let him reject 
revelation from beginning to end, let him deny 
God's perfections, at once, and His very being, 
let him avow himself an Infidel, an Atheist, or 
whatsoever he will — ^anything he pleases — ^but let 
him not say, or dare to think for one moment, 
that God, "who spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all,'' will yet spare those 
who trample the blood of that Son under foot, and 
do despite to the Spirit of grace ! Or, that justice, 
which remitted not a particle of its claim on the 
gracious Saviour, shall actually remit the whole 
on the determined sinner ! 

Oh, God, what is in reserve for the impenitent 
and unbelieving ? " If they did these things in 
the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?" 
If the flames of Divine wrath so rested on, and 
withered, the tender and green plant, the Holy 
One, unchargeable with aught but imputed sin, 
how will it be with the already withered and dry, 
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with the siimer grown old in his iniquity, with the 
disobedient and unbelieving, the despiser of mercy, 
the rejector of grace ? Oh, if Christ did so suffer, 
and it could not be otherwise, say, sinner, by 
what possibility canst thou escape? Ponder it 
well — ay, ponder it well, and God give thee under- 
standing in all things; I say. If Christ did so 
suffer — and it could not be othenoise — then by what 
possibility shall the rejector of Christ finally go free ? 
Also in regard to the penitent and believing. How 
secure are they ! God declares that to such there 
is no condemnation — ^that they '* have passed from 
death imto life,'' and shall be inheritors of eternal 
glory. But all this is the fruit, and result, of the 
Saviour's work ; it is because He humbled Himself 
they shall be exalted, because He died they shall 
live, because He bore the curse they shall wear 
the crown. His suffering. His obedience imto 
death, purchased this great salvation; how,. then, 
can it fail in the case of those who faithfully, and 
upon God's own terms, accept and make it their 
own ? Christ has paid the price for it — will God 
withhold the recompense ? Does not the same 
justice which demanded the price, serve also to 
secure the purchase ? Christ must die, if man is 
to be saved — so said the justice of God ! Christ 
did die, and therefore — for surely so will the same 
justice say — ^man (the believer in Jesus) must be 
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saved ! The verdict is as inevitable in one €ase, as 
in the other ; and as well suppose that justice would 
demand the repetition of death on Christ's part, as 
the visitation of death, the second death, on the 
part of His people ! No ; to the people of God 
salvation is secure, not as a matter of grace, but 
of justice ; it is bound up with this attribute of 
God ; and the same necessity which determines for 
ever the perdition of the soul that is out of Christ, 
equally determines for ever the security of the 
soul that is in Christ ; the same necessity that sinks 
into deepest hell the rejector of grace, exalts 
to heaven's highest glory the subject of the same ! 
Wondrous salvation — secure as it is complete, in- 
alienable to its possessor, as it is perfect in itself ! 
Oh, do justice to God's unspeakable gift, do justice 
to Christ, in whom this salvation is foimd, and by 
whom these perfections of God were thus pro- 
pitiated, thus enlisted, in man's favour ! Do justice 
to Christ by faith, simple but unwavering faith, in 
His glorious work ; trust Him, and let not a doubt 
cross your mind ; there is and can be no condem- 
nation to them that are in Him ! Who shall lay 
anything to the charge of God's elect P It is God 
that justifieth ! God — ^mark it, it is God, a just God 
that justifieth ! Who then is he that condemneth, or 
can condemn ? None in the universe — ^impossible ! 
Glory, then, be to God " who thus always causeth 
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US to triumph in Christ Jesus." Thanks be to 
God which " thus giveth ns the victory through 
Him." We have a reason indeed for the hope that 
is in us, a reason which hell itself cannot gainsay 
or dispute, and which, when judgment itself shall 
be laid to the line, and righteousness to the 
plunmiet, will be proclaimed unanswerable, and 
all-sufficient, for it is no less a reason than this — 
that for us has that judgment been already met, 
for us has that righteousness been already declared : 
and that now in the very fact and fulness of our 
salvation, rather than in aught, or all, else in the 
universe besides, will he shown forth, for ever and 
ever, in heavenly places, " The manifold wisdom 
OF God," and the glorious integrity of all His 
Perfections. 
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LECTURE III. 



THE KEMONSTRANCE. 



"and he COMETH UNTO THE DISCIPLES, AND FINDETH 
THEM ASLEEP, AND SAITH UNTO PETER, WHAT, COULD YE 

NOT WATCH WITH ME ONE HOUR?" — Matthew xxvi. 40. 



The cloud is now thickening ; the power of dark- 
ness gathering strength ; stripes are beginning to 
fall in quick, and rapid, succession on Him " by 
whose stripes we are healed ;" and the burden is 
beginning to accumulate, with terrible weight, on 
the devoted head of Him " who bore our griefs 
and carried our sorrows !'' Tea, the hour, of 
which he said to his adversaries, " This is your 
hour,*' is hurrying on to its climax, and the things 
concerning Him are hastening towards their close ! 
Yet a little while and the fiiry of that hour will 
be past ; the curse of God, and the malice of hell 
let loose for the execution of that curse, will be 
exhaiusted and spent. 

Jesus has just prayed, prayed in an intensity of 
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agony, that " if it were possible that cup might 
pass from Him ;" after He has so prayed, for the 
first time at least, He waits in patience before He 
again besieges the throne of grace ; and while He 
waits, He returns to the disciples. His own dis- 
ciples, His chosen, favoured, three disciples — the 
three who were separated from the rest, specially 
taken to be with Him on that dread occasion, and 
with Him, too, "to watch and pray ;" He returns 
to them, seeking, no doubt, their fellowship and 
sympathy, to enjoy and realize this for a moment — 
a drop of water, as it were, to cool His tongue in 
that burning wilderness, a ray of comfort to cheer 
His heart in that terrible furnace ! He cometh 
thus to seek them ; and He findeth them — alas, for 
man — ^how does He find them? Not watching, 
uot praying, not sympathising, not feeling for, or 
with Him — no ! but " sleeping /" " He cometh 
to the disciples, and findeth them asleep !" How 
was this ? Yes, well may we ask. How was this ? 
Unaccountable it would seem, even impossible, on 
such an occasion and in such circumstances ! So 
we should have said, and so we should have 
thought ; but, alas ! not so did it prove — ^the record 
is plain, and true as it is plain — " He cometh to 
the disciples, and findeth them asleep." 

The conduct of the disciples, as here exhibited, 
is not only deeply afiecting, but exceedingly in- 
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stnictlve ; I have already glanced at it in a former 
lecture ; but it is far too interesting in itself, and 
too characteristic of man's fallen state generally, 
as well as too closely connected with the experience 
and sorrow of our Lord in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, to be passed over cursorily; it richly 
deserves, and will well repay, our particular atten- 
tion. Now, the Remonstrance of our Lord, as 
recorded in my text, opens the subject fairly before 
us : the conduct of the disciples, in sleeping, instead 
of watching y is therein exhibited according to the 
Lord's own estimate, both in relation to ^^ fault 
it involved on their part, and the sorrow it induced 
on His. To do justice to the subject, we must 

I. Review the Particulars of their Conduct, 

AS ELICITING THE REMONSTRANCE. 

II. Exhibit the Character of that Conduct, 
as explained by the remonstrance. 

I. The Particulars of their Conduct, as 

ELICITING THE REMONSTRANCE. 

These must be carefully noticed and understood, 
if the remonstrance itself is to be appreciated, and 
its force and reason duly felt. Christ found the 
disciples asleep; they had been expressly enjoined 
to watch ; they were taken with Him into the 
garden for that special purpose; and when He 
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left them, and "went a little further/' to pour 
out His 90ul to His Father in prayer, His words 
were, "Tarry ye here and watch with me," — ^^icith 
met" Their companionship was thus invited, 
and though separate a little distajice in fact, yet 
they were not to be so in spirit ; they were to be 
thoroughly alive to His circumstances ; and 
thoroughly, as far as it was possible, by sympathy 
and fellow-feeling, to enter into them. 

No doubt it was intended, as we firmly believe, 
and have already intimated, that they should 
witness His agony — so far indeed as it could be 
matter of observation, or could be witnessed — ^but 
be this as it may, at all events, it must have been 
abundantly obvious to them, that it was a time 
of intense agony to Christ ; His whole bearing, 
from the moment He entered the garden, when 
" He began to be sorrowful and very heavy ;" the 
affecting and mysterious announcement, " My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death," — all 
indicated the same thing, all expressed the deep, 
exceeding agony that pressed upon Him; and 
His departure from them a little distance was 
only and evidently to obtain, as it were, a freer 
scope, and greater liberty, for the endurance of 
His sorrow, and for the outpouring of His soul 
in the all-affecting petition to His Faiher, " If it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me/' Yes, His 
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case, His experience, was sufficiently clear ; no 
misappreliension could by possibility exist in 
their minds as to His feelings, and the anguish 
of His spirit, at that "hour." Enough there 
was, as all must confess — enough in His demean- 
our, enough in His words — ^to have elicited all 
their sympathy, and called into action all their 
energy for the discharge of the' imposed duty ! 
And yet they signally failed in that duty — not 
once, or twice, but thrice — thrice He cometh, and 
thrice He findeth them, not watching, no, but on 
each and every occasion He findeth them asleep ! 

Now that there was fault in this, grievous fault, 
we have already asserted, and who that considers 
their conduct by the light of the remonstrance 
in the text, can for a moment doubt it ? To what 
other cause, indeed, can it be referred, or of what 
other explanation does it admit? That their 
circumstances were peculiar is unquestionable, 
and that those circumstances do»in some measure 
palliate their conduct cannot be denied. It was 
the night season, they were worn and weary ; and 
sorrow and sadness of spirit pressed heavily on 
them, in view of the Lord's speedy departure, and 
in recollection of the appalling prediction that one 
of them should betray Him ! Besides, it was spe- 
cially " the hour and power of darkness," and the 
place where they were, was the place where that 
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power was so especially brought into exercise : and 
where all, who were present and associated with 
Jesus, were liable to, and without doubt, indeed, were 
actually subjects, in a greater or less degree, of its 
baneful influence. No doubt about this ; no doubt 
whatever that the Prince of the power of the air, 
the Power of darkness, who sought, by terrible pro- 
spects, and other spiritual appliances, to seduce the 
Saviour from the path of duty and self-sacrifice, 
sought also, in every conceivable way, to hinder, 
even the slightest, consolation — such as might have 
been received from the watchfulness, and fellowship 
in prayer, of His disciples — ^being ministered to 
Him ; sought to deprive Him of their manifested 
sympathy, on the one hand, and theniy to the 
uttermost possible degree, of His favour and ap- 
probation on the other ! 

All this is doubtless true, and all to be taken 
into consideration in estimating the conduct of the 
disciples ; but allowing all this, and allowing all 
that can, by virtue of it, be said in extenuation of 
their conduct, still the remonstrance remains in 
all its force, and despite all that can be urged to 
the contrary, pointedly, though gently, pronounces 
their conduct to have been their fault — ^that it was 
iAiQiT faulty and not their misfortune , that they were 
found asleep at that solemn time. 

It is observable, too, and strongly confirmatory 
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of this view of their conduct, that this was not the 
only occasion when such weakness, such lamentable 
weakness and failure, were displayed, and by the 
same disciples. The Mount of Transfiguration — - 
that glorious Mount — ^presented a spectacle of like 
character. Chosen by Jesus — these very three, 
Peter, and James, and John — chosen by Jesus, not 
then to descend into the valley, but to ascend the 
mount ; chosen to be His companions, not in deepest 
woe and sorrow, but in brightest light and glory 
ever before, or since, known on earth; taken 
up apart from all others, even from the rest of 
the disciples themselves, and — whether previously 
aware or not of the ineffable, unprecedented, privi- 
lege intended for them, yet, by the fact of their 
being thus exclusively selected and taken apart 
to the mountain top, necessarily aware of some 
distinctive blessing being about to be conferred 
upon them — enough, whatever it might be, to have 
called into utmost exercise and vigilance all their 
energies and all their intelligence — yet they slept ! 
not when the vision actually appeared, and was 
exhibited before them, not in face of the glory 
itself — ^that was impossible ! Oh, no, the glory 
seen, and sleep was impossible ! Alive and awake 
enough then ; transport rather than sleep, out of. 
the body rather than bowed down by its weight, 
when the glory appeared ! " Master, it is good 
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for 118 to be here ; and let us make three taber- 
nacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one 
for Elias!" (Luke ix. 33.) This was the cry, this 
the lively, rapturous experience then ; but before 
the vision, preparatory to the vision, when Jesus 
prayed — yes, when JesoB prayed — how was it 
then ? " They were heavy with sleep !'^ This is 
certain, for it was " as he prayed" that " the 
fashion of his countenance was altered," and the 
transfiguration actually came to pass ; and yet it 
was not till after its commencement that the dis- 
ciples beheld it — " when they were awake," the 
record says, " they saw his glory," so that they 
slept during its commencement, and slept, there- 
fore, "as He prayed !" And thus He found them 
— as in the Garden, so on the Mount ! Christ in 
glory, Christ in agony — Christ in prayer, in con- 
nection with both — and they slept ! Taken to be 
with Hun, to witness both, to have fellowship in 
both — ^and they slept ! It is aU the same, of a 
truth it is aU the same ! Alas, for man, neither 
heaven's prospective glory, nor hell's prospective 
woe, neither the caU to the one, nor the cry from 
the other, can awaken him, or keep him awake 
— ^he sleeps, and sleep he will ! Awake, alive 
enough, in regard to all else — early rise and late 
take rest, this is the motto, the principle, the all- 
pervading principle, in relation to the things 
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that perish in the using, the things of this world ! 
But as to the rest — ^the things that are not 
of this world, Christ and His interests, eternity 
and its destinies, the soul and its endless doom, 
the Mount, so high, even the throne of God ! the 
valley, so deep, even the abyss of Satan ! — ^As to 
these things, who is awake ? who is awake ? In 
the name of God, do thou awake, O sleeper ! "The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand ;" — ^Awake, 
sleeper, and God help thee to cast off the works 
of darkness, and to put on the armour of light ! 
God help thee, yea, God help us all, to watch and 
pray, so that when the day shall break, and when 
He, who returned in agony to the disciples, shall 
return — ^not in agony, but in glory, to us — we may 
be foimd, not as they, " heavy with sleep," but 
"with our loins girded, and Hghts burning," as 
men should be who wait their Lord's return. 

But it is with the disciples we have now to do; 
and such was their conduct — He found them 
asleep instead of watching ! And this it was which 
elicited the gentle but touching and pimgent re- 
monstrance, " What, could ye not watch with me 
one hour ?" 

We now proceed to consider — 

II. The Character of their Conduct as ex- 
plained BY the Remonstrance. 
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" What, could ye not watch with me one hour ? " 
It is the language not only of remonstrance, but 
of astonishment ! It is the exclamation of sur- 
prise — a something to be wondered at! What 
— could ye not watch with me one hour ? Not 
with me — one hour! "With me, your Lord, your 
Saviour ! One hour, so short a time, so limited a 
period! Tlie particular reasons liere assigned 
for the remonstrance, determine at once the culpa- 
bility of the conduct to which it was owing, as 
weU as the grief that it caused. Not watch with 
Him ! Not watch with Him even one hour ! 
Oh ! what can be said for them ? How does all 
ground of extenuation seem to vanish in view of 
these circumstances, and imder the influence, and 
in the face, of such an appeal! But all this 
demands our close and particular attention. 

First, however, let us notice for a moment to 
whom, particularly, and pointedly, this remon- 
strance was addressed. It was to Peter ! " He 
saith " — ^not to the three — ^but " to Peter : What, 
could ye not watch with me one hour?" Now, 
why was this? Surely Peter's foregoing loud 
profession at once explains it ! " Though all men 
shall be offended because of thee, yet will I never 
be offended," — so said Peter ! Take heed, Peter ! 
" What, could ye not watch with me one hour ! " 
Is this the worth and proof, the earnest and first- 
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fruit, of thy profession ? "To prison and to death '' 
would he go with Jesus — as he said ! but behold 
here, the first occasion for the exercise of self- 
denial, and practical expression of fidelity and 
attachment, the first occasion when called upon 
for the demonstration of his devotion — ^he totally 
fails ! — ^not even watch with Jesus ! not even watch, 
though but for one hour ! !N"ow, what can follow 
from this ? What can we look for in his subse- 
quent conduct, what likely to become, when 
danger shall really threaten, of his loud and 
boasted profession? Declension may begin in 
many ways, but in self-confidence it infallibly 
has a beginning, and a vastly infiuential one : rapid 
is the course, and very unequivocal, when this is 
the first step ; so was it in Peter's case ; self-confi- 
dence was the principle which led, stealthily but 
surely, to the thrice repeated denial of " the man '* 
"with cursing and swearing." Self-confidence, 
I say, was the principle, and mark its progress, 
its development in action, on to the end — a loud 
instead of a lowly profession — sleeping, instead of 
watching, — following " afar off " instead of nigh 
— and finally, denying, even with cursing and 
swearing, that he knew the man, instead of boldly 
confessing Him! Such was the progress, and 
such the issue ! Can we wonder, oh, can we won- 
der, that Jesus addressed Peter — Peter personally, 
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Peter pointedly — ^when He said: "What, could 
ye not watch with me one hour ?" 

How signally did the Lord mark Peter's de- 
clension throughout, and bring it to his mind 
at every stage ! Here, at its commencement, when 
he was found sleeping, " What, could ye not watch 
mth me one hour?" Next, in the High Priest's 
palace, when actually engaged in denying his 
Lord, " the Lord turned and looked on Peter ! " 
And then again, after the resurrection, before the 
complete restoration to favour of the fallen dis- 
ciple, we have the touching appeal, " Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these?'' thrice 
repeated, an unmistakable memento of the thrice 
repeated denial that he knew the m^n ! Tenderly, 
indeed, on every occasion, was the remonstrance ad- 
ministered, but pointedly and plainly : — and so will 
it ever be ; He will forgive our offences, but assuredly 
He will mark them, and, if n^ed be, visit them with 
the rod, and punish them even with stripes. 

But, to eooplain the conduct of the disciples hy the 
Ught of remonstrance. 

The REMONSTRANCE strongly indicates the culpa- 
hility of the disciples on the one hand, and the 
sorrow of the Lord as caused thereby on the other : 
this appears in every word, and almost syllable, 
of the remonstrance itself, especially in the four 
following particulars. 
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1. In the ability y for the discharge of the duty, 
which the remonstrance implies, " What, could ye 
not watch with me one hour?*' Could jq notP 
The whole force of the remonstrance is based on 
the supposition that they could ; here was their 
fault — ^they could, but they would not. 

This is moral inability — it consists in unmlling- 
ness, and in nothing else; there is nothing else in 
fallen man that prevents obedience, and constrains 
disobedience, but unwillingness, or want of mil, to 
do what is right. " No man can come to me," 
said Jesus, " imless the Father which hath sent 
me draw him ;'' but why not ? wherein consists the 
inability of man to come to Jesus ? Let his own 
words explain — " Ye will not come to me that ye 
may have life.'' Can and unll are here synonymous ; 
and cannot, in moral matters, has, and admits of 
no other interpretation whatever than will not; 
this is its meaning, and this wiU be found to con- 
stitute its essential guilt. It is not more certain, 
we admit, that a ball will roU down an inclined 
plane, than that a natural man will disobey God ; 
but the ball is irresponsible, it falls by the influ- 
ence of a power which is not its own, with which 
its own consent has nothing to do ; not so the man ! 
he disobeys by a power that is his own, and with 
which his own consent has everything to do, for 
the power itself is nothing else than his oton will : 
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therefore he is responsible, and God will hold him 
so, at the judgment day, and in its consequences 
throughout aU eternity. 

It is a trite saying, but there is vast truth in it, 
that, where there is a will there is" a way ! Who 
does not practically know this, who not verify it in 
daily experience ? Effort, energy, action, are, as a 
rule, just proportionate to, and coequal with, tcill; 
a man says, " I cannot rise early in the morn- 
ing,'* and he does not, it is work demands the effort, 
and he is unmlling — ^but behold, a party oi pleasure 
invites him from his bed, even before the sun — ^he 
is willing — ^where is the ^^canno^^ then ? Go to his 
chamber and see whether it has a controlling 
influence, and binds him to his bed. You are 
wakeful enough in the ball-room or theatre ; or a 
novel, with a well-told tale, will effectually anni- 
hilate the sensation of drowsiness, but the Churchy 
and the Bible ! — ^is it so always with these? And 
why not ? Are the subjects of interest proposed in 
the latter less powerful in themselves, less momen- 
tous in their relation to you, than those of the 
former P Then why this difference in their im- 
mediate influence ? Who can doubt ? The will — 
the will is enlisted in one case, and not in the 
other ! This is the explanation — ^to this, and to 
nothing else whatever, is this difference to be 
ascribed. Say not then, " I cannot pray, I cannot 
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watch, I cannot searcli, and meditate on the word 
of God !" Say not this, but say, " I will not pray, I 
tpill not watch, I will not search and meditate on the 
word of God !" for this is it ; and so, alas, will you 
infallibly find it ; your cannot will not excuse you, 
will not exempt you, from the terrible consequences 
of your negligence and indolence ; as a fact your 
soul will proportionally starve, if it do not perish, 
and while Satan will rejoice, Christ will assuredly 
remonstrate ; — so was it in the case before us, and 
so will it be to the end of time — " What, could ye 
not watch with me one hour ?'* 

The fault then is here plainly recognised, and 
virtually, if not explicitly, avowed. But is not also 
the liord's sorrow, as consequent thereon, plainly, 
however indirectly, avowed too ? Could there be 
sin in them, and not sorrow in Him ? What sorrow 
was like unto His sorrow when He bore our sins ? 
And what, next to that, is like unto His sorrow 
when He beholds, despite His expiatory work, the 
continuance of our sins ? Of all things in the 
world the sin of His own people, of those whom 
He has loved imto the death, whose purification 
He designed in His death, for whom He shed His 
blood, and purchased the Spirit, and for whom He 
is preparing a place in celestial glory — even the 
glory He had with the Father before the world 
was — of all things on earth, I say, the sin of His 
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own people, and of all sins in them, that which 
betokens coldness of heart, and indifference to Hia 
claim on their affections, is the most grievous to 
Him ! Yet such was pre-eminently the case with 
those before us, such the spectacle they presented ; 
He left them with the injunction to watch. He 
found them in the act of sleeping ! The duty was 
positive and urgent, the failure unequivocal and 
wilful ! Oh, was this no cause of sorrow to Him ? 
as well say good and evil are alike to Him ! It 
was cause of sorrow, of great sorrow, as we be- 
lieve, to His inmost soul. 

The culpabiKty of the disciples, and the sorrow 
of the Lord, appear also in the — 

^. Astonishment the remonstrance eatresses. The 
astonishment is plain, " What, could ye not watch 
with me one hour ?" And was it not natural and 
reasonable ? Was it not a matter of infinite wonder 
that the disciples failed in this ? "Was there not 
every imaginable cause for watchfulness, every 
motive that could be supposed possible to induce 
and demand it ? What then so natural, or reason- 
able, as astonishment, on Christ's part, at finding 
them asleep ? And what more pointedly denote 
their fault and condemnation in His eye, than the 
expression of that astonishment P 

But natural and reasonable as this may be, or 
might have been, in the case of anybody else, was 
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it so on the part of Clirist? Could Christ be 
astonished, or surprised, at anything P Astonish- 
ment and surprise suppose discovery, and previous 
ignorance-c^uld thi be the casJ with Christ? 
Was He not omniscient, did He not know perfectly- 
well what the disciples would do, and in what a 
state He would find them ? I reply at once, that 
with such a question, and with the thing itself to 
which the question relates, we have nothing what- 
ever to do. It is perfectly clear, that with such 
knowledge, Christ himself, whether by choice or 
from the necessity of the case, had, in His conduct 
with men, nothing to do ; it interfered not in any 
respect with such dealings; He acted and dealt 
with men, as to their duties and responsibilities, 
and as to the impression produced on himself 
by the discharge, or neglect, of the same, quite 
irrespective, and independently, of this knowledge. 
True indeed that He possessed, and not only pos- 
sessed, but displayed unequivocally, the attribute 
of Prescience ; witness His predictions, especially 
in regard to Jerusalem and its doom : yet equally 
true is it that in His conversation, and dealings, 
with men, particularly when their responsibiKty 
was concerned, it was just as though no such at- 
tribute belonged to Him, just as though He was 
only man ! Thus in the case adverted to — Jeru- 
salem and her doom — ^was not her end ever, and 

H 
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clearly, before TTityi ? Yet mark not only Hia 
lamentations and appeals, but His incessant invi- 
tations and warnings to save her &om the catas- 
trophe! Where was His prescience practically 
then ? Or, again, in the case recorded in Mark 
vi. 6, where it is said "He marvelled at their 
nnbelief," — ^how was this, did He not foreknow 
it ? Did He not know what sort of reception He, 
and His miracle-working power, would meet with 
in " His own country ?'* Then how was it that 
** He marvelled at their unbelief?'* Where was 
His prescience practically then ? Surely, where- 
ever it was. He at least acted, and apparently 
felt, independently of it; He allowed it not to 
interfere in the slightest degree either with the 
impression on himself, or the expression by 
himself, of what their conduct, as to wonder 
in the one case, and remonstrance in the other, 
naturally involved. And just so in the case 
before us. His prescience was, as we venture 
to say, in effect, in abeyance : it practically 
influenced Him not : the conduct of the dis- 
ciples affected Him just as though He had not 
foreknown it ; just as it might have been ex- 
pected to have affected any perfect, but only finite, 
being, similarly circumstanced ; and hence the 
remonstrance, so reasonable, so natural, " What, 
could ye not watch with me one hour ?" 
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How iinscripturaly how utterly unscripturali must 
be any view of God's purposes wliich serves to para- 
lyse exertion, or in anywise whatever to interfere 
with human responsibility, and human action. If 
Christ, who foreknew everything, who, by virtue 
of TTis Divine I^ature, was necessarily cognizant of 
all that should and could happen, yet expressed 
astonishment at evil and unbelief, just as though 
He had not foreknown it, surely then for man to take 
any such view of God's purpose, and prescience, 
as shall tend to cancel obligation to obedience, or 
interfere at all with the rule of duty, must be the 
height of absurdity, as well as of ignorance. The 
possession of prescience did not prevent the prayer, 
" my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
firom me," nor did it repress the remonstrance in 
my text, " What, could ye not watch with me one 
hour." 0, let us take heed lest the belief in it have 
a diflferent effect upon us, and by hindering our 
prayers, and paralysing our energies, prove a curse 
instead of a blessing, a source of increased con-* 
demnation and guilt, instead of a comfort to our 
souls, and a help in the way to Zion. 

But this expression of astonishment implied also 
grief and sorrow to Jesus. In proportion aa it was 
matter of astonishment to find them sleeping, so 
was it matter of disappointment too ; these feelings 
were of course, in this case, inseparable. He looked 

n2 
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for comfort and fellowship, for sympathy and fel- 
low-feeling, and He found it not — ^for watching and 
praying disciples, and instead thereof He found 
them slumbering and sleeping ! Was there not dis- 
appointment, was there not sorrow here? But 
the reality of the disappointment, and of the sorrow, 
caused to our Lord in this particular, will appear 
more evidently and forcibly under the next head, 
which also so strongly exhibits the culpability of 
the disciples — ^namely, 

3. The Companionship which the remonstrance urges. 
" What, could ye not watch with me one hour ?" 
with me ! — ^Doubtless the duty of watchfulness is 
difficult, exceedingly difficult ; the Lord knows that 
it is so, and intimates it, too, in the significant 
terms wherewith He, on some occasions, prefaces 
the exhortation to its discharge : " Take ye heed, 
watch and pray ;" — " Take ye heed!'' It demands 
heed, great heed, or it will not be done, but it 
must be done, so take ye heed to it, "Take ye heed, 
watch and pray/' 

But difficult as may be the duty of watchfulness, 
at last the difficulty mainly, and almost entirely, 
resolves itself into lack of motive for its discharge. 
Allow the motive to be strong, and the difficulty is 
gone. Who, for instance, finds any difficulty in 
watching by the bed of a dying child, or any other 
object of genuine affection ? The difficulty in such 
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a case is not to watch ! The difficulty is to skep ! 
" Go and take rest, leave the duty to me/' says a 
friend ; *' No, it is useless," is the reply, "I cannot 
sleep — ^I may as jvell stay where I am, I cannot sleep 
— watch I mmt /" So it is, as everybody feels and 
knows : let the motive be strong, and the duty is 
easy enough ! Then how ought it to have been 
in the case of the disciples ? It was — ^not with a 
dying child, or faithful friend merely — ^but with 
a dying Saviour, and chief of friends, they were 
called to watch. Yes, and they knew, full well 
they knew, that it was so, that His hours were 
numbered, and that those in the garden were 
among the last. He had expressly told them that 
His end was at hand; on the groimd of this, 
and the belief of it, it was, that Peter made his 
vaunted profession, " Though I should die with 
thee, yet will I not deny thee ;" and in view of 
the same truth, implied, and clearly presented, in 
the aflfecting lamentation, "My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death," it was, that the 
injunction was given, " Tarry ye here and watch 
with me." Oh! yes. His coming death was known 
to them, known to them well, when their com- 
panionship was asked, when their sympathy and 
fellowship were invited in the injunction, " Tarry 
ye here and watch with me /" 

With me ! How deeply affecting is this ! "With 
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TTim, to whom they were bound by every con- 
ceiyable tie, and obligation, that gratitude could 
impose, or affection involve ! With Sim, who 
had so watched with, and watchei for them — ^for 
what was his life on earth but one incessant act of 
watchfulness for the well-being, and salvation, of 
HJH people — ^when did He not watch, and watch 
for them P How oft in the garden, how oft on 
the Mount — early, before day, late, after sunset, 
all night long, in the place of prayer, and there- 
fore of watchfulness — so it was, and all — subser- 
vient to the glory of His Father — all for them, 
for His disciples, for His people, that they might 
be saved ! Oh, truly He that kept, and still 
" keepeth, Israel neither slumbereth nor sleepeth," 
and it was toith Him they were bid to watch — 
tvith Sim too, who by the fact of giving the 
injunction, plainly taught that He desired their 
watchfulness, that their sympathy and fellow- 
feeling would be a comfort, a solace, on that terrible 
night! 

Here again observe the humanity, the reality of 
the hiunanity, of Christ evidently displayed, and 
the necessity of rightly understanding, and rightly 
appreciating it. He asked their watchfulness. He 
desired their sympathy ; and why so, but because 
He needed, because He valued it ; and how this^ 
but beoause, however Divine, he was still human^ 
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however God, lie was still man — ^man in all man's 
feelings, man in all man's attributes ! He was as 
others, and felt as others, even as you and I, would 
have been, and would have done — ^had we been 
perfect though himian — ^in similar circumstances. 
Just as a man he prayed to His Father in heaven 
for help, just as a man he looked to his fellows on 
earth for sympathy ; and to deny this is not only 
to render his experience in the garden utterly 
unintelligible, but to strip the Incarnation of half 
its blessings, and half its value. By the assimip- 
tion of hiunanity Christ became our brother in the 
purest, simplest, and most intimate sense; and that 
brotherhood, as alre«idy stated in my first lecture, 
involves all that is possible of mutual sympathy — 
not only that He can sympathise with us, and that 
we shall rejoice in His sympathy, but that we also 
can sympathise with Him, and that He shall re« 
joice in ours : and in this He does rejoice : He 
asks it. He seeks it. He loves it : we never render 
it in vain, we never withhold it in vain : He 
marks and appreciates it. Oh, most thoroughly in 
its exerme, and as thoroughly does He mark, and 
lament it, in its absence ; and so, on the occasion 
before us, with deep feeling and real desire, did 
He enjoin the duty, " Tarry ye here and watch 
with me," and with unfeigned grief, and real 
distress of soul, as we believe, did He discover its 
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omission! Yes, great was His sorrow, as great 
as was their sin, on this memorable occasion, and 
truly neither was light, as the remonstrance, and 
especially the companionship so touchingly pleaded 
therein, sufficiently prove, " What, could ye not 
watch mth me one hour ?" 

Lastly, the fault of the disciples and sorrow of 
our Lord is seen in, 

4. The Period for which the duty was required, as 
specified in the remonstrance. 

" What, could ye not watch with me one hour ? *' 
Great emphasis seems to be laid on this : Could 
ye not watch with me one hour? What an ap- 
peal it is — ^how touching, how powerful in every 
word — with me, one hour! Your affections, are 
they so feeble, so short-lived, are they so easily 
repressed and nullified in effect, that ye could not 
watch with me, even for one hour ? One hour 
more, but an hour literally, or almost literally, in 
His case, and watching would be needless, useless, 
yea, impossible; the enemy was at hand, and 
what the occasion for watching then? Hence, 
not long after the remonstrance was addressed — 
time enough merely for the repetition of His 
supplication to His Father, — and we find 
the Lord speaking to the sleepers in a far 
different strain ; " Sleep on now ! " saith He, 
" and take your rest ; behold the hour is at hand> 
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and the Son of Man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners." How must this have sunk into their 
hearts, penetl^ted to their inmost souls ! " Sleep 
on now ! " Sleep if ye will, if ye can ! Sleep — 
for it matters not — ^the time for watching is past ; 
the time for acting, for suflfering, for exhibiting 
and realizing the fruits of watchfulness is come ! 
One hour for watching, for sympathy with Him, 
one hour for the discharge of this momentous 
duty, ay, and for the enjoyment of this inestimable 
privilege, was granted — but they lost it ! and 
being lost, it was lost for ever — it could not be 
recovered, it must not be prolonged — ^it was lost 
for ever, and nothing remained but the reflection 
that if the faidtiness of their conduct, and the 
sorrow of their Lord as caused thereby, coidd well 
be enhanced, it was so, in no small degree, by the 
limited period during which their vigilance was 
required — ^it was so in the fact, that they failed 
to watch with Him, though it were only for one 
hour ! 

There is something, surely, in all this deeply 
affecting, and very solemnizing ! To the soul that 
is a whit alive to its infinite obligations, and infi- 
nite responsibiKties— that has any care, any con- 
cem for its own credit, and the feelings of Him 
who lived, and died, for its own salvation — ^there 
is, I say, in all this something deeply affecting, and 
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very solenmizing. At every tuniy and from every 
quarter, what sorrows beset the Saviour ! It was 
not from one, or another ; not from the world, but 
from " His own," ||chosen out of the world ; not 
from His nominal followers, but from TTia real; 
not from the twelve even themselves, but from the 
three singled out from the twelve — ^that causes of 
disappointment and distress were derived, and 
realized : truly, indeed, and in the most compre- 
hensive sense, may it be said, " He looked, but 
there was no man," He sought and solicited too, 
but there was none to comfort, none to stand by 
Him ! And this is manifestly true, say what we 
will in extenuation of the Apostles' conduct : for 
explain away their fault as we may, — ascribing it to 
natural or supernatural causes for which they were 
irresponsible, and over which they had no control — 
still the fact remains that they failed in the 
appointed duty ; the fact remains that Christ re- 
quired them to watch and pray, in that agonizing 
hour, and mth Him too, and therefore for His own 
comfort and support, or there is no meaning in the 
expression, and that they failed — ^totally, signally 
failed — ^failed not once, or twice, but thrice ! and 
that whatever of comfort or support, therefore. He 
expected and sought, of that He was completely 
deprived ; and let the excuse be what it may, this 
fact itself ought to have filled their souls, as it 
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ought to fill OUTS, with deep regret, and unfeigned 
humiliation ! Yes, however we may dispute the 
fault chargeable on them, let us at least admit the 
sorrow derivable to Him, and deeply lament it. 

But say what we will, I repeat, in extenuation of 
their conduct, and lay the blame where we may, at 
last, what admonitory and instructive lessons does 
their conduct present to ourselves. Say, for in- 
stance, it was only the weakness of the flesh-invo- 
luntary infirmity resulting from " sorrow," and con- 
sequent exhaustion, or other physical causes — and 
that "the spirit was willing "—which, at last, is 
the great point ! Be it so, — and the Lord Himself 
graciously suggests this extenuation of their con- 
duct — ^but then, what a thought it is, that such 
should be the weakness of the flesh, that even 
when the spirit is willing, and Christ is present, 
and He invokes the power of that spirit, still 
all should be overborne by the flesh — ^that the 
weakness of the flesh should, as a fact, be stronger 
than the willingness of the spirit ! How painfiil, 
how humiliating is this ! How impossible to 
escape the admission of culpability in such an 
idea ! The spirit willing, willing, as it must be, if 
willing at all, by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and the flesh too much for it ! Then here, surely, 
is the essence of sin — ^the will of the carnal prin- 
ciple, of the law in the members, has mastery over 
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the will of the spiritual principle, or the law in 
the mind ! Talk not of irresponsibility, or excul- 
pation here ! It is sin, original corruption, the 
desperate evil derived from fallen Adam to all his 
posterity, that is observable here ; it is this which 
is to be talked of and admitted here, and nothing 
else; and all that can be urged, even by the 
subtlest ingenuity, in extenuation of the matter, 
amounts to this, that man, the whole man, body 
and sold, is so utterly enfeebled by constitutional 
evil, that he fails in duty, though prescribed in 
the plainest terms, and enforced by the strongest 
motives ! And if this is not matter, not only of 
deep distress, but deep self-reproach and humilia- 
tion, it is difficult to say what is ! 

Or again, say, if you will, that it was " the power 
of darkness," and to this was the evil to be ascribed. 
Be it so. Then again I say, how humbling, how ad- 
monitory the thought, that man, man under such 
circumstances, should be led captive by this ! Un- 
questionably Satan and his legion have no power 
but with man's consent ; howhumiHating, then, that 
that consent should, under such circumstances, and 
despite of such coimteracting motives, be conceded ; 
to what, on this supposition, must man be fallen — 
how far gone from his original state ! And here 
too it was man as recreated, man as renewed — the 
disciples were then children of God, they • were 
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then believers, they had the Spirit — ^yet the Prince 
of Darkness overwhelms them with his banefiil 
influence, paralyses energy, and constrains sub- 
mission to the law of nature and the call of the 
body, in opposition to the law of grace and the 
call of Christ ! And is this to be pleaded in excuse 
for their conduct, or urged in its extenuation ? If 
so, what may not be excused, or wherein, in fact, 
can sin, at present, be shown to consist ? Ah ! no, 
away with all this ; their conduct was, as the re- 
monstrance, in perfect harmony with the above 
considerations, abundantly shows, vastly wrong, 
vastly culpable : doubtless the flesh was weak, 
doubtless the devil did exercise his power ; but 
doubtless also did they voluntarily yield to that 
weakness and succumb to that power ; and that, in 
so doing, their conduct entailed on themselves 
great fault, and on Jesus great suffering, is as un- 
questionable as that it has bequeathed to us lessons 
of vast solemnity, and of the utmost moment. 
Some of these we have already anticipated, but 
we may profitably sum up the whole in the follow- 
ing practical and personal reflections : — 

1. SHU is the duty " to watch" urgent as ever, 
and applicable as ever : — ^None more so ! It is 
addressed to all, it is essential for all ; " What 
I say unto you," said Jesus, " I say imto all, 
Watch /" We are encompassed with enemies, 
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and are ourselves powerless to meet them ! " We 
wrestle not against flesh and bloody but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places " (Eph. vi. 12) ; how 
then are we to conquer — ^how to be safe? By- 
watchfulness, and by that alone : " Be vigilant,*' 
says the apostle, who best knew the power of our 
spiritual adversary, and our imminent danger by 
reason of the same, "Be vigilant, for your adversary, 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour !'* Why Christ Himself 
watched — ever watched; and yet there was 
*' nothing in him," nothing which the tempter 
could find, in harmony with his temptations ! Yet 
He watched ; He was not independent of its neces- 
sity, and, therefore, not negligent of its exercise. 

Creature perfection does not necessarily involve 
security, or why did Adam faU ? Christ, tomh^ 
ing His humanity, was of course only possessed of 
creature perfection ; on this, therefore. He did not 
rely for security, but used the means becoming 
the creature to ensure security — ^means which 
the first Adam ought to have used, but failed 
to do, and consequently fell — Christ watched, 
and so Christ conquered! But if Christ — 
Christ, in whom was creature perfection — if Christ 
watched, and watched because it was needful so to 
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do, what shall we say of others, what of ourselves ? 
What of our need — ^in whom is sin, and evil, and 
every imagioable principle which naturally har- 
monises with Satanic temptation, and involun- 
tarily yields to Satanic overture — ^what of our need 
to watch, and what shall we do without it? 
Without it ! Why, without it, we yield, deli- 
berately yield, the whole matter ! We give up 
ourselves into the hands of our enemies! We 
consent to be lost, we fall by our own decree — 
wilfully, inevitably fall ! Satan watches, aU who 
oppose us, aU on every side, watch, and instantly 
improve an advantage against us ! Look at Lot 
. and his history, look at David and Peter, look at 
the three in the Garden ! See the consequences of 
unwatchfulness, and tremble ! — ^yea, tremble, lest 
thou, in like manner, offend, and, in like manner, 
fall ! Oh, tremble, lest thou fail to watch, and so 
fail not to fall — for thiswillinevitably follow ! "Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed '* — ^yea, 
let him that not only thinketh, but hath good 
ground to know, that he standeth, still take heed 
lest, failing in watchfulness, he fall into tempta- 
tion, and, falling into temptation, fall, too, from 
« his 0-vm stedfa^tness/'-for even so may it be ! 
The spirit is willing, we grant, in a believer very 
willing, but the flesh at last, and at best, is very 
■weak! 
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2. Still is the encouragement and help to the 
discharge of the duty as great as ever ; for still is it 
to be discharged in companionship tvith Jesus. — ^He 
bids us watch with Him! and, if we tvith Sim, 
then of necessity also, Se with us! If we to 
be His companions, then of necessity also, He 
to be ours ! And if in the one case we see our 
boimden duty, in the other no less our ineffable 
joy ; if in the one the test of our principle, in the 
other assuredly the perfection of our privilege ; Oh, 
wondrous privilege, unspeakable blessing ! Christ 
is with us — ^be it on the Tower, or be it in the 
Field — Christ is with us ! Wherever the watch 
is set, or the post appointed, Christ is with us ! In 
darkness and in the deep — in troubles and distresses 
— in the ocean of tribulation and the furnace of 
affliction — Christ is with us ! Wondrous thought, 
glorious privilege ! Oh, to be able to believe, to 
appreciate, to realize this ! To be able thoroughly 
to apply and lay hold on this ! What ineffable 
comfort, what strength and security would then 
be ours, how would the soul then triumph, how 
mightily would it prevail over every opposing 
difficulty ! Christ with us ! — ^It is enough ! In TTi^ 
company and His society let the night watches be 
passed ! — Oh, it is enough ! Then, though the dark- 
ness be Egyptian, still shall His light clearly shine ! 
Then, though the waves roar and the mountains 
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shake at the swelling thereof, still shall His voice 
be distinctly heard ! Then, though the foundations 
be moved, and the earth give way beneath our feet, 
still shall His arm mightily uphold and safely 
keep us ! Yea, then, though the imiverse around 
be one scene of desolation and woe, still shall His 
" Presence" shut out the trouble, and " give us 
rest '* within ! Oh, blessed Saviour, teach us only 
to believe and realize this, teach us only to know 
and feel that Thou art with us, — and it is enough ; 
then, set the watch-tower where Thou wilt, and 
call us to the duty when Thou wilt — ^it is enough I 
Be Thou with us, and enable us to know it, and all 
is safe ! Be thou with us, and enable us to know 
it, and we are bold to say that Thine own honour 
itself shall not suflfer, no, nor even be tarnished, 
by all our weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

3. Lastly, Still is the period as short as ever. — 
It is but for an hour ! " What is life? it is even 
a vapour, that appeareth for a little and then 
vanisheth away." It is but an hour ! How soon 
will it be gone! How soon — ^and with it all its 
duties and all its diffioidties, all its trials and all 
its watchings. One hour — ^that is all ! Oh, can- 
not we watch, cannot we watch, even with Him, for 
one hour? Up, up! let us quit ourselves like 
men, like soldiers of the cross ! Oh, we have a 
great cause to support, a great object to gain ; we 

I 
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have a battle to fight, a victory to win ; we have 
many eyes on us — "encompassed about" we are 
"with a great cloud of witnesses! " And we have 
desperate enemies to contend with ! But God is 
with us — God in Christ is with us — ^who then can 
be against us ? In His strength we are, and must 
be, "more than conquerors" over all opposition; 
panoplied in his might, we are proof against 
" principalities and powers," yea, the very " gates 
of hell" itself! Oh, let us then "be strong in 
the Lord and in the power of His might," " let us 
holdfast our profession without wavering," and our 
" confidence," too, " which hath great recompense 
of reward;" the conflict will soon be over, the 
time for watching quickly past ; already is " the 
night far spent, and the day at hand ;" " a little 
while," perchance a very little while, and He 
that shall come will come, and will not tarry; 
"let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armour of light," " let^us 
not sleep, as do others, but let us watch and be 
sober," so shall we be ready, quite ready, whether 
for life's close, or the Saviour's coming, and, in 
either case, instead of the humiliating remonstrance, 
" What, could ye not watch with me one hour ?'* 
shall receive the glad, the glorious summons, 
"Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord." 
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LECTURE IV. 



THE BETRAYAL. 

"then COMETH HE TO HIS DISCIPLES, AND SAITH UNTO 
THEM, SLEEP ON NOW, AND TAKE YOUR REST I BEHOLD, THE 
HOUR IS AT HAND, AND THE SON OF MAN IS BETRAYED INTO 
THE HANDS OF SINNERS. 

" RISE, LET US BE GOING : BEHOLD, HE IS AT HAND THAT 

DOTH BETRAY ME." — Matthew xxvi. 45, 46. 

The question was now finally settled. The ter- 
rible conflict involved in the supplication for deli- 
verance, was hushed and quieted. The decision 
had been given, and given absolutely; the cup 
coidd not pass away except He drank it ! Every 
means, becoming the case and befitting the suf- 
ferer, had been employed. Prayer had been offered,, 
such as never before, and never since, was heard^ 
or uttered, — ^Prayer, so agonizing that His sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down 
to the groimd, — ^Prayer, so persevering that thrice 
did He besiege the throne of grace, uttering the 
same words, " my Father, if it be possible, 

i2 
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let this cup pass from me ! " Yet prayer so 
submissive, that on each and every occasion the 
proviso, plain, absolute, express, was appended, 
" yet not as I wiU, but as thou wilt /" Every means 
had been employed, every lawful and possible 
means, to obtain deliverance, but it could not be ; 
the cup must be drunk, or redemption must fail ; 
He must " needs suffer,'^ or all in this fallen world 
must needs perish ; Himself he cannot save, or the 
salvation of others cannot be effected — ^this was 
certain, the matter was fixed beyond all doubt or 
question; and so, consequently, was His own deter- 
mination. At once therefore to the conflict, at once 
to the work : " The cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it ?" So he spake, and in 
so speaking expressed, not only His profoimd sub- 
mission to His Father's will, but the unalterable 
purpose of His own : to carry out and accom- 
plish that purpose was now the single considera- 
tion ; and preparation for the same, immediately 
begins. Another scene, therefore, in the tragedy 
of Gethsemane, another, and remarkable feature 
in the history of the Redeemer's " sorrow," now 
opens upon us. Die He must, even by the instru- 
mentality of man, but first, and in order thereto. 
He must be " betrayed into the hands of sinners." 
This is part of His portion, a drop in the cup not 
to be escaped. Step by step he advances, steadily. 
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and in order^ onto the consummation ; nothing must 
be omitted, nothing withheld, which is due to sin, 
which sin merits, or sin entails. And each step, as 
He took it, was significant, deeply significant, of 
the sin for which He suffered, and of the suffering 
of which that sin, in itself, and in its perpetrators, 
was the instrumental cause. Well may we con- 
template these steps, and devoutly meditate on 
what they involve, as occurring in succession ; for 
us, and for our salvation, were they taken, and — 
whether in regard to the sin that called for them, 
the suffering that characterised them, or the sal- 
vation resulting from them — deeply, individually, 
and eternally, are we concerned in them. 

The Betrayal ! — ^The Betrayal of Christ into 
the hands of wicked men is, then, the step at which 
we have now arrived, and presents the subject to 
which our consideration must, this evening, be 
directed ; nor will it be foimd to be among the 
least important, or least interesting, of the inci- 
dents of Gethsemane ; it is announced plainly and 
pointedly by the Lord himself to His disciples, in 
the words of my text : " Sleep on now, and take 
pour rest : behold, the hour is at hand, and the 
Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
Bise, let us be going : behold, he is at hand that 
doth betray me." Let us consider the subject in 
reference to the following particulars : — 
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I. The Announcement of the Betrayal. 

II. The Reason of the Betrayal. 

III. The Instrument, or Agent, of the Be- 

trayal. 

I. The Announcement of the Betrayal. 

It is made by the Lord Himself ; it took Him 
not by surprise ; He foreknew it, as all else that 
did or could befal Him, and therefore foretold and 
announced it on its approach, and in terms, too, 
very significant and distinctive : " The hour is at 
hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners." 

Now the term " hour," as generally employed 
in relation to our Lord's history, seems to em- 
brace, as explained in my first lecture, the whole 
period from His entrance into the garden till 
the moment when. His work of expiation being 
accomplished. He cried on the cross, "It is 
finished," and "yielded up the ghost." The 
whole of this terrible period was, I believe, 
emphatically the " hour" of which He spake, and 
to which He so pointedly alluded, on so many 
occasions during His previous ministry ; when, 
therefore, the term is used, as in my text, in re- 
ference to a particular portion of that period, 
when, in the very midst of the " hour," he says, 
" The hour is at hand," it would seem to imply 
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that a particular and important moment in the 
" hour " had arrived ; that among the events that 
were transpiring one was about to happen of 
peculiar interest, a turning-point in his expe- 
rience, introducing to notice something quite 
distinct from anything that had occurred before. 
And so it was : such precisely was the Betrayal : 
it involved just this change, just this novelty, in 
the history of Christ, and of His humiliation: 
it was the signal and means of His being de- 
livered into the hands, and brought under the 
power, of sinful men ! 

Now this was new in the Saviour's history; 
it had never occurred before ; as yet, no man had 
laid hands on Him; as yet, though they had often 
lain in wait to catch him in His words, and 
sought to take Him, they had never, succeeded ; 
and to violence and force they had not resorted ; 
His "hour" was not then come; His Father's 
arm was over and under Him, and He saved Him 
from ]&is enemies roimd about Him ; but now the 
hedge was narrowed, and well-nigh broken down, 
around Him ; His person was now to be open to 
assault ; power from above was now given to 
those who sought His life ; and the Lord's Anointed 
was, by an act of imparalleled treachery, to be 
betrayed into the hands of wicked men. 

It is observable here, that, as the hour of His 
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betrayal and apprehension arrived, so also did 
He relinquislL all tlLOught, and even desire, of 
escape. Not so, as we have clearly seen, before ; 
up to this very moment His efforts, and cries, 
for deliverance were agonizing and extreme ; 
but now all was stilled and quiet ; the thing 
was quite determined on, the sacrifice was to be 
made, and the Betrayal was hailed as the sum- 
mons to the altar, as the bidding to that bap- 
tismal font, for the sprinkling of which, though 
by His own blood, he was perfectly ready ; and, 
therefore, He announces it ; at once — ^without fur- 
ther consideration or supplication, without further 
thought or desire even for delay — he announces 
the Betrayal, " Sleep on now, and take your rest ; 
behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of man is 
betrayed into the hands of sinners/' 

The terms in which this announcement is made, 
are very affecting and instructive. On the Lord's 
return to His disciples, even the third time, He 
found them sleeping ; and He saith, " Sleep on 
now, and take your rest !'* " Sleep on now!" How 
strongly does this confirm the view taken of their 
conduct, in my former lecture — their culpability 
in sleeping, instead of watching — " Sleep on now ! '* 
Then, surely, before^ or up to, that time they ought 
not to have slept; the permission to sleep thmy if 
they could, impUes that there was no permission 
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to sleep before. Nor was there ; no ! to watch had 
been their duty, and they had failed — now, then, 
let them sleep if they will, if they can, it matters 
not ; the duty had been neglected at its own pro- 
per time, and it could not now be discharged at 
another. There is a time for aU things, and 
a time for each duty as it comes in order, and 
sucession; and eJ must be discharged in its 
own time, or it cannot be discharged at all : to- 
morrow has its own duties, to-day's cannot be 
crowded into to-morrow's too, there is no room 
for both together — no place for their exercise ; we 
may not watch when we ought to act, and, there- 
fore, we may not sleep when we ought to watch. 
They, the disciples, had done so — ^they had slept 
when they ought to have watched; and now 
when, peradventure, ashamed of their conduct, 
they would have watched, it is forbidden them I 
" Sleep on now /" — sleep if you will, if you C6ui ; 
or " rise ;" one or other of these, as you will, but 
not watch ; for that it is too late — ^it is useless and 
needless, " Behold, he is at hand that doth betray 
me/' 

Lord, do Thou teach us to "watch and pray," while 
we may — ^while the time, the season, the opportunity 
lasts — while watching and praying may be profit- 
able, and even possible I Oh, teach us to " watch 
add pray," lest the Judge come and find us sleeping. 
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and the sentence go forth, "Sleep on now !" Judicial 
sleep ! Sleep, from whicli no voice or cry, no pro- 
mise or warning, no providence or scripture, shall 
serve to awake us — from which nought but the 
trump of doomsday, or the sentence, " This night 
thy soul is required of thee ! " shall arouse or 
disturb us ! Or, lest peradventure the cry be 
heard, ''Rise," — "Rise," and give an account of thy 
mercies and privileges, so slighted, so neglected, 
so abused ! Rise, thou sleeper ! and tell, before 
the judgment-seat of God, of days and weeks, of 
months and years, spent in slumbering and sleep- 
ing, and in wilful blindness to thine everlasting 
interests ! Rise, and answer at once for this ! — 
Oh, God, do Thou teach us to " watch and pray," 
lest even this befal us, and our terrified souls 
awakened indeed, be consigned without further 
delay to " chains under darkness," where, not in 
sleeping and slumbering, as some vainly suppose, 
but in all the terrible reality of despairing con- 
sciousness, they shall wait " the judgment of the 
great day ! " 

They had slept and not watched ! Miserable pre- 
paration for coming trial ; and so they found it, 
so they proved it, in the result. Where was 
their strength when trial came? Where their 
fortitude, where their fidelity and attachment to 
Jesus, when, as we read, at the moment of His 
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apprehension, " They all forsook him, and fled!" 
Ah, they had slept and not watched, slumbered 
and not prayed ! Can we wonder at the result ? 
But not so Christ ! No, verily, not so Christ ! 
He had watched and not slept, prayed and not 
slumbered ; and he was, therefore, not found want- 
ing, but ready — quite ready — ^when trial came. How 
instructive is this, how invaluable His example 
here, as exhibiting the efiBcacy, and nature too, of 
real and right preparation for the hour of trial. 
The path of duty — this is it ! Watching and praying 
— ^this is it ! Then we are safe, and more than 
safe — sure to be triumphant too ! So was it with 
Him, it was the path of duty — There He was ! 
Never, surely, was there such a path — ^not the 
path of the valley of the shadow of death, but the 
path where " he who has the poicer of death" did 
himself then actually preside ! It was watching 
and praying — ThiLS was he engaged ! And never, 
surely, was there such watching and praying-rr-so 
earnest, so agonizing, so persevering ! And He 
was ready — girt for the conflict, panoplied for the 
encounter — who can doubt it ? See, He waits not 
the enemy, but goes forth to meet him ; and the 
words that announce the traitor's speedy approach 
on the one hand, as decisively announce his own 
forward preparation on the other, " Rise, let us be 
going ; behold, he is at hand that doth betray me." 
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Yes, the preparation for trial wa^ perfect, and so 
was the victory ; God give us grace to profit by 
the lesson, and in this, as in all else, to be fol- 
lowers of Christ ! God give ns grace to " watch 
andpray," instead of slumber and sleep, — to "watch 
and pray, that we enter not into temptation," — ^to 
watch and pray, that when temptation comes, and 
come it will, we may stand and not fall, — ^yea, to 
watch and pray, that always, and in all circum- 
stances, we may quit ourselves, not like the disciples, 
but "like men," and do justice instead of discredit 
to the holy name whereby we are called, and service 
instead of damage to the holy cause we are pledged 
to uphold. 

Let us, however, proceed now to consider — 

II. The Reason of the Betrayal. 

By this I do not, of course, mean to refer to the 
final end, or object, of the betrayal, or to inquire 
foy what purpose the act of the betrayal was per- 
petrated, but simply to inquire why was that 
purpose so accomplished ? Why was the betrayal 
a part of the plan at all ? Why was not Christ 
seized, directly and openly, by His adversaries, 
without this process? Christ was to be appre- 
hended and tried, falsely accused, condemned^ 
and executed ; it must needs be so, but what need 
also of the betrayal ? Why not, as He went abou 
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in the ordinary affairs of His daily life, — as He 
passed through the cities, and from village to vil- 
lage, — ^as He wrought miracles, or taught in the 
temple, — ^as He reproved the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, or saved the publicans and sinners — ^why not, 
I ask, on such, or some such occasions appre- 
hended, and the purpose of his enemies accom- 
plished, instead of being betrayed by the desperate 
ierfidy, and vHe treachexy of one of the twelve ? 
Assuredly there must liave been some especial and 
sufficient reason to account for this; there was 
nothing superfluous in the history of Christ, no 
incident in His life or suffering unnecessary in 
itself, or unconnected in its bearing with the 
great work He came to perform. The betrayal 
therefore, was, without doubt, a necessary incident 
in the circumstances of His history, there was a 
"needs be" for it, which could not be dispensed 
with, — ^a " needs be " which demands our investi-, 
gation, and which, I think, may probably admit of 
the following explanation. 

First, The Betrayal was necessary on physical 
grounds ; that is, in no other way, as I believe, 
and by no other means, humanly speaking, could 
Christ's apprehension have been effected. It was 
thus only that His enemies could actually get pos- 
session of Him, — ^not because His life was one of 
privacy and retirement, so that He coidd not be 
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found, quite the contrary ; He was emphatically a 
public man ; He lived in the world, though of a 
truth was never of the world ; He wrought His 
miracles in the face of multitudes ; He ever, as He 
himself testified, " spake openly before the world, 
and in secret said nothing/' But all this facilitated 
not His apprehension, but rather in truth mate- 
rially hindered it. His life was so public, that 
His apprehension, if attempted overtly, must have 
been attempted in the face of the public — ^before 
all men ; and such a step would have been, if not 
necessarily unsuccessful in itself, yet by reason of 
His popularity, perilous in the extreme to those who 
took it. The common people heard Him gladly, 
and followed, and admired Him. The multitude 
received TTitti with hostonas, were amazed at His 
power, and won by His kindness. The attempt to 
take Him by force would at once have created a 
tjmiult, and this was dreaded ; hence the attempts 
that were made were invariably of a different cha- 
racter — stealthy and treacherous! they tried to 
catch him in His words; they laid snares for Him; 
they sought accusations against Him whereby they 
might legally seize him ; and as in all their efforts 
they were unsuccessful, nothing remained but to 
gain information concerning His private habits, and 
place of resort ; and, in order to this, to suborn, 
and win over to their purpose, one of His disci- 
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pies, who for gain's sake should consent to be- 
come a traitor, and for the same reason agree 
to deliver Him up into their hands ! Hence the 
Betrayal ! It was needful on physical grounds 
in order to His actual apprehension. 

Secondly, It was needful on moral grounds, — ^and 
these are twofold : — 

1. In order to the complete experience of the curse 
on His part, 

2. In order to the complete exhibition of sin on 
man^spart, 

1. In order to the complete experience of the curse 
on His part. The betrayal was remarkable: 
it was not perpetrated by an enemy — ^as the Lord 
Himself foretold and lamented, by the spirit of 
prophecy, " It was not an enemy that reproached 
me," and again, " Mine own familiar friend in, 
whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against me." Here was the 
peculiarity, and here the bitterness to Jesus of the 
betrayal, it was done by a friend ; by one who 
had been even as a *' familiar friend : " it was at- 
tended with all the aggravations possible in the 
case. And do we not see here the necessity of the 
thing, in its relation to Jesus, in order to the com- 
plete experience of the curse on his part ? Is not this 
a part and parcel of the fruit, and of the essential 
consequences, and eSfec'ts, of sin ? Has not sin 
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brouglit this, and entailed it, as a portion of its 
very wages, on the transgressor? Has not sin 
separated man from his fellow man, as well as 
from his God? Is it not itself a principle of 
essential discord and disunion ; and by virtue of 
the inherent selfishness it involves in its subject, 
does it not well-nigh forbid the possibility of 
genuine and disinterested friendship ? Or, when 
even the semblance of it exists, is it not, by reason 
of this inherent selfishness, sooner or later, in- 
variably spoiled? Nay, is not selfishness — ^anta- 
gonistic as it is to true friendship — ^yet mainly at 
the bottom of the friendship of this world, actually 
originating its existence, and determining its 
duration? So that men, however dissonant in 
their sentiments, will embrace each other, each for 
the purpose of his own self-interest ! and men, how- 
ever consonant in their sentiments, will verily sell 
each other, each for the accomplishment of the 
same end ! Well then, here is the reason, one 
moral reason at least, why Christ must needs thus 
sufier, thus be betrayed ; it is because sin in all its 
results must be laid upon Him; He must bear 
iniquity in all its humiliating and miserable effects : 
and among the rest, even in this — He must be be- 
trayedy betrayed, yea, even sold, and that too by a 
familiar friend ! His work would not have been 
perfect, as the wages of sin, the cup would not 
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have been filled up to the brim^ had this been 
withheld. 

But the betrayal was needfiil morally for another 
reason. 

2. In order to the complete exhibition of sin on 
man's part. And who would have known what 
was in man, and what man actually was and is, 
without this ? What in the history of our race, 
as an exhibition of evil, has ever occurred as a 
parallel to this? By common consent the be- 
trayal of Christ by Judas stands alone in the black 
catalogue of human transgression! In the his- 
tory of human turpitude, exhibited at least in the 
shape of perfidious treachery, there is nothing 
Kke it ; itstands forth with peculiar, and dreadful 
singularity! To the traitor attaches a deeper dye 
of guilt, and of all that is abhorrent to right feel- 
ing— rincomparably more so, — ^than to the cruci- 
fiers themselves of the Lord of life : they knew 
not what they did, or to whom they did it, but 
he, the traitor, knew full well — ^he knew that it was 
his Lord and Master, his Friend and Saviour ! 
He knew it weU — as well as man could then know 
it : as well as the rest of the Apostles knew it ; as 
well as an intimacy of years, a daily familiarity 
and constant converse could enable Him to know 
it — and yet he betrayed Him ! yet, for thirty pieces 
of silver, he consented to play, and actually did 
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play, the traitor's part ! Can it be possible — can 
suet evil find place in man ? So it was, so did 
Judas ! Such was the fact, and it is the fact, and no- 
thing else — ^the actual demonstration, and nothing 
less — ^that carries home to the soul the conviction 
of the truth, that determines beyond question that 
such is man ! Apart from the demonstration, apart 
from the actual proof, and the existence of the 
evil in its principle and root, would never be 
credited. Alas, for man ! See then what he is ! 
for say not in thine heart, it was Judas only, and 
who is like him ? All are like him, you and I, and 
aU, without exception, by nature are like him : there 
is radically no difference ; we all come of one stock, 
and inherit one native disposition, and that is 
evil — evil completely, evil, and nothing else — " as 
face answers to face, so the heart of man to the 
heart of man;" whatever of treachery, duplicity, 
insincerity, or other evil, has ever been exhibited 
by any one child of man, has its root of bitterness 
in the breast of every other child of man, — ^not the 
capacity to bear fruit to the same amount, or in the 
same degree, that may depend, and will depend, 
on various circumstances and combinations of cha- 
racter, — ^but there it is, there is the root ; and let 
opportunity and temptation present themselves, and 
restraints, whether of law, or society, or of gracious 
influence, be withheld, and forth would come the 
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blossom and fruit ! Yes, "out of the heart " — ^aot 
of tliis man or that, not of Judas or Pharaoli — ^but 
''out of the heart,'' the heart of man, as such, comes 
evil of every possible description ; and if it come 
not out, it is not because it is not there, but be- 
cause the circumstances for its development are not 
favourable on the one hand, or because, and it is 
the only alternative, because the grace of God, the 
mighty influence of the Holy Spirit, holds it in 
check on the other ! This is the true history of 
the matter — ^the correct view of our native moral 
and spiritual condition ; and however in conduct 
and character — ^whether through the influence of 
circumstances, or of grace — ^we may outwardly and 
actually differ from Judas; yet, in the conduct 
and character of Judas, we only see the develop- 
ment of that which is inwardly, by nature, common 
to us all ; but which, nevertheless, except for the 
history of Judas, and his appalling treachery, had 
never been suspected, much less recognised, as the 
inherent principle and terrible constitution of our 
fallen race ! 

But this radical evil, which not only originated, 
but so signally displayed itself in, the act of the 
betrayal, will appear further, if we proceed, as 
proposed, to consider more closely, 

III. The Instrument of the Betrayal ; or, a 

few particulars in the history of Jvdas, 

k2 
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The Lord had said concerning Judas, that he 
had a deyil; or rather, in fact, that he was a 
devil, " Have I not chosen you twelve, and one 
of you is a devil ?'* thus identifying Judas with 
Satan, and showing the tremendous influence the 
Evil One exercised over this miserable man. Now 
it was to this influence, as we know full well, that 
Judas's transgression, his appalling treachery, is, 
in no small measure, to be traced — ^if Judas was 
the instrument, Satan was the instigator — ^if Judas 
was the doer, Satan was the prompter — but how did 
this happen ? How did it come to pass that Satan 
gained this power, and bent the instrument thus so 
readily, so completely, to his hand ? Purely and 
exclusively, I reply, by Judas's own free will and 
consent ! The concession on his part was quite as vo- 
luntary as the instigation on Satan's — ^there was no 
more constraint or necessity in the one case than in 
the other ; in yielding to Satan's suggestion, Judas 
yielded, at the same time, to his own inclination ; 
in doing Satan's bidding, Judas did, at the same 
time, his own will ! It is thus only Satan can 
influence man ; he has no power beyond this ; he 
cannot compel man against his will, but only sug- 
gest and prompt to the fulfilment and exercise of 
that will: and that will, being naturally evil, 
universally accords in its object with Satan's 
desire, and readily consents to accomplish Satan's 
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devices! Judas was covetous! To get money 
was his will, to get money at any cost; to this 
principle Satan appealed, and thus succeeded, 
thus triumphed over him. And yet, yes, yet both 
he and Judas were, while fulfilling freely their 
own will, and accomplishing each, as each sup- 
posed, his own purpose, only fulfilling the will and 
accomplishing the purpose of the God of Heaven ! 
All things serve God — Judas, and Satan, and 
all, without exception — all serve God ! The wicked 
are His sword, just as much as angels are His 
ministering spirits ; both alike accomplishing His 
ends, both alike working out his plans ; yet both 
alike acting tcillingli/, and of themselves ! There 
is no constraint by God to necessitate the action, 
in order to the accomplishment of the end ; the 
agent acts freely, whether Satan or Judas, how- 
ever God overrules the end ; so that the sin of 
the act is the creature's, though the use, and even 
glory, of the end is God's. It was necessary, as 
we have seen, that Christ should be betrayed, 
Judas was willing to do the deed, Satan prompted 
him to the deed, and God, yielding to both the exer- 
cise of free agency, allowed the deed to be done, 
and thereby accomplished, through their agency, 
the end designed. Thus the wicked actors, while 
voluntarily doing their own will, involuntarily did 
God'Sj — while intentionally seeking their own 
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ends, unintentionally accomplislied God's, — ^which 
is just the history of the wicked, and of their 
conduct, even of all the wicked, from Satan 
down to the meanest of his agents, throughout the 
imiverse. 

Covetousness — the love of money ! This was ' 
the root of the matter in Judas's case ! This was the 
principle which governed him, which gladly ac- 
cepted the devil's suggestion, and originated and 
perpetrated the betrayal of Christ. Covetousness ! 
desperate evil — ^root of all evil ! Behold it here ! 
The vilest, the^ most ignominious, and appalling 
transaction which ever disgraced man's history on 
earth, and polluted earth itself, was the fruit of 
covetousness ! Covetousness thoroughly possessed 
Judas ; it was his ruling passion ; what else was it 
but this that protested against the " waste " of the 
ointment, outpoured by the loving Mary on Jesus's 
head? Judas held the bag, and dearly loved, 
even as his soul, that which the bag contained ! 
' Increase the store, at all rates increase the store ! 
Sell the ointment, waste it not — no, not even on 
Jesus's head ! Waste it not — ^no, not even to feed 
the poor ! (for he cared not for the poor) but sell 
the ointment, and add to the bag !' Covetousness 
— ^that accursed evil! It was covetousness that 
entered the protest here ! And it was covetousness 
— ^the same accursed evil — that did the worse 
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thereafter — that perpetrated the betrayal, and sold 
the Saviour for thirty pieces of silver ! 

As to God's influence in the matter, why it was all 
the other way ! It was exercised to the uttermost 
to prevent the evil, to arrest the desperate exercise 
of this fatal propensity ! The very association and 
intimacy of Judas with the Lord, the privilege of 
apostleship, the miracles witnessed, the doctrine 
heard — all, all that was traceable to God in the 
history of Judas, and to God's influence as exercised 
upon him, was directly calculated to annihilate 
the thought of the betrayal, and crush the trea- 
cherous act in its very bud ! The very prediction 
uttered in the presence of Judas, that " one of 
you shall betray me," and the sop itself, given as 
marking the man, were powerful dissuasives, urgent 
premonitions ; while the failing so to regard them, 
and wilfully acting despite of them, was only a fearful 
aggravation of the traitor's sin, and token of the 
depth of the evil from whence it emanated. Cove- 
tousness reigned supreme ! Judas was determined 
on gain : money must be got at all rates : Satan 
knew this, and readily and effectually availed him- 
self of the passion ! And Christ knew this, and 
in righteous judgment left Judas to himself; since 
he woidd be rich, let him be so ! since the love of 
gold and not of Jesus is the feeling, let it be 
gratified ! since the heart is open not to God in 
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Christ but to mammon, let the god of mammon 
enter in and dwell there! Therefore he gave 
the sop, and with it permission to Satan to take 
full possession ! And he did so ! Thenceforth 
Judas was his ! Let him do his work, and without 
delay, — "That thou doest," said Jesus, "do 
quickly :" and so it was ; forth went the traitor 
about his master's business ; and for thirty pieces 
of silver — ^the price of Him that was valued — ^for 
thirty pieces of silver, he sold the Lord of life ! 

0/ Sim that was valued ! What a thought ! 
Of Him— of God ! Yes, of God ; for He was God, 
God over all, blessed for ever, though God incar- 
nate—God veiled in humanity, that dying for 
humanity, humanity might be saved, and rise 
eventually from earth to heaven, even from hell's 
lowest depths, as a matter of desert, to heaven's 
highest glory, as a matter of grace ! The price 
of Him ! And for thirty pieces of silver was He 
sold — sold by His own disciple, by His familiar 
friend, by one who had witnessed all His wonders, 
listened to all His teaching, partaken of all His 
blessings, by such an one — ^by Judas, one of the 
twelve, was He sold, and sold, too, for thirty pieces 
of silver ! 

We pause here, we cannot but pause. Money — 
what will not money do, or what will not man do 
for money ? " They that will be rich," at what price 
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will they not seek, and consent to accomplisli, their 
end ? Surely, among other objects, the history of 
Judas was recorded to illustrate this; to show 
what the thirst for money will induce, in order to 
its gratification ; and what, when gratified, it will 
bring in the end. For what was the issue here P 
"What followed in Judas's case ? He had his way, 
he succeeded in his object, what was the gain ? He 
obtained the reward of his iniquity, what was the 
end? This, also, is recorded, the narrative is 
simple, but terribly impressive and instructive ; 
it is as follows : — 

When Jesus was boimd and delivered to Pontius 
Pilate, the governor, " Then," we are told, "Judas, 
which had betrayed Him, when He saw that He was 
condemned, repented himself, and brought again 
the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and 
elders, saying, I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
the innocent blood. And they said, What is that 
to us ? see thou to that. And he cast down the 
pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, and 
went and hanged himself." Death! yes, death 
by his own hand ; Deathy and Hell — for he went to 
"his own place!" — ^This was the gain of the trans- 
action, the end and issue of the whole matter ! 

Now mark here, mark it well, how Satan treats 
his victims. "All these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me !" He bids 
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fair, but how does he fulfil his promise ? Allow 
that the things be given, that this part of the 
covenant be fulfilled — ^it was so in Judas's case — 
but what the profit, even then ? What avails the 
possession when thus obtained ? The thirty pieces 
of silver were gotten, andno sooner gotten than their 
very possession became, experimentally, the veriest 
curse ! It was absolutely intolerable ! It was a 
horrible burden, too dreadful to be borne ! Hap- 
piness, pleasure, enjoyment ! — ^why the very sight 
of the money was as hell ! No sooner had the 
morning's light appeared, after the deed was done 
— ^the wages barely in hand — then back to the chief 
priests hurries the traitor, and, in an agony of 
mind, exclaims, "I have sinned in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood:" and with the con- 
fession of his sin casts down on the ground the 
price — even the thirty pieces of silver — ^for which 
the deed was done ! Vain effort to clear the 
conscience ! Vain effort to disburden the soul 
of the deadly load that pressed upon it ! The 
fruit of the act might be rejected, but the act itself 
remained — ^uncancelled, unmodified ! He had done 
the deed, and no counter- working then could undo 
it ; no confession of its enormity) no restoration of 
the ill-gotten wealth, could avail for its oblitera- 
tion ; nothing, nothing but the blood of Him whom 
he had betrayed could serve his purpose, or relieve 
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his soul ; and to this he had no mind^ no faith 
to apply ! What then remained to be done — 
what was left for this guilt-laden, sin-stricken, 
self-condemned, miserable man ? Let Satan, who 
prompted the sin, prescribe the remedy ; and he 
does so readily enough: ^ Since rejection of the 
wages of sin can't ease thy conscience y silence its cries 
hy closing thine existence ! Since thou canst not get 
clear of guilt, get clear of self ! Brovm the former by 
annihilating the latter!' Monstrous lie! Close 
thine existence / No more possible than to origi- 
nate thine existence ; one is as much, or as little, 
within man's power as the other. The Creator 
alone can uncreate ! The Maker alone can un- 
make! Man is indestructible by any self-pos- 
sessed, or creature-possessed power whatever : 
he was, and is, made immortal, and, despite him- 
self and all his efforts, immortal he must he— he 
must live, and on for ever! Dispute this he 
may; and assail God, as he thinks, by assailing 
himself and his own life, he may ; this liberty he 
has, and this liberty he may use ; but the result is 
sure, as he himself will discover — dreadful disco- 
very ! — in another world, and that is, not annihi- 
lation, but change — ^the transfer of himself, not from 
being into nonentity, but from one kind or state of 
being into another, from one kind of place, too, 
into another; the transfer of himself from a state 
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of hope, to that of endless despair — from a state, at 
worst, of modified suiBfering, to that of unmixed 
and unalterable agony — ^from a state where, to the 
last, salvation is possible, to that where it is abso- 
lutely and eternally impossible — from earthy where 
light, and help, and counsel, and words of grace, 
and mercy, and love, do prevail, to helPs bottom' 
less abyss, where nought but blackness of dark- 
ness, and remorse, and rage, and weeping, and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth, have place, or 
shall be known, for ever and ever ! 

So was it with Judas ! Such the fruit of his 
sin, such the wages of his master ! Fit recom- 
pense — ^must we not say it — for one who, for thirty 
pieces of silver, sold the Lord of life ! 

And does not this — the history of Judas, the in- 
strument of the betrayal — docs not this, let me ask, 
serve, as I intimated, to confirm the last specified 
reason for the betrayal, that thereby man's real 
moral condition might be manifested; that the 
desperate evil in itself, and in its tendency, 
whereby he is afiected, might be unequivocally 
displayed ? Ponder on the case of Judas ; ponder 
on the principle — so common, so prevalent in 
the htmian heart — the principle in its influence 
and end, whereby he was governed, and say who 
would believe what it is, and whither it leads? 
who, but for its history as here recorded, would 
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beKeve the lengths of sin, and depths of condemna- 
tion, into which it plunges its victims ? Covetous- 
neaa ! Yes, its history is here, and may be summed 
up in few words — ^it sacrifices Christ for the sup- 
posed gain of silver, and then the soid for the 
realized weight of guilt ! For thirty pieces of silver 
it sold Jesus ; for the misery consequent thereon, 
it plimged its victim into hell ! It is written — ^no 
wonder ! — " Take heed and beware of covetou-sness /" 
And now I may obi^erve that much in the way of 
application has been already anticipated. First, The 
necessity of watchfulness and prayer as the all es- 
sential preparation for the hour of trial, — Secondly , 
The desperate evil of covetousness, the advantage 
it gives for the exercise of Satanic agency, and its 
tendency in time and eternity, — and, Thirdly, The 
moral state of man aa exemplified in the history 
of Judas — all these points, so important and in- 
structive, and so closely linked with the subject 
generally, have been incidentally alluded to ; but 
there yet remains one particular which has not 
been noticed, which is exceedingly interesting in 
itself, and fairly deducible from the subject, and 
which presents an appropriate topic for the con- 
clusion of our lecture, — ^I refer to the character of 
Christ, or a peculiar feature in that character, as 
illustrated, hy contrast, in the history and circum- 
stance of His betrayal by Judas. 
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The Betrayal, however, it should, perhaps, first 
be noticed, serves to remind ns of the continual 
progress of Jesus in the path of suiBfering; how 
sorrow and anguish accumulated steeidily, and in- 
cessantly, upon Him, especially during that &tal 
night ; and that too as induced by human agency. 
At the commencement of His trial in the garden, 
we find the disciples, the chosen three, failing in 
the duty of watchfulness and prayer, withholding 
the sympathy and companionship so ardently de- 
sired, so plainly sought ; then we have His betrayal 
by another disciple — ^no enemy avowedly, or even 
stranger, but His own familiar friend, with whom 
He had been wont to take sweet counsel ; and this 
again but a prelude to further disappointment and 
sorrow, even from His own ; for, as we read but a 
little further on, they " all forsook Him and fled '* — 
so that step by step, even in the matter of creature 
desertion. He arrives at the climax! This 
should not be forgotten in connection with our 
subject : let the Betrayal stand forth in all its 
proper colours, let it appear in its true light, and 
occupy its proper place in the catalogue, and cir- 
ctmistances, of our Lord's sufferings; and bad 
enough imdoubtedly it is, as viewed in itself, and 
on its own ground — evil enough intrinsically, evil 
enough thus in its bearing on Jesus ! But at last 
it stood not alone in its evil, it was not an 
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isolated act, it was but part of the whole, a step 
among others of a like tendency, a link in a 
chain of corresponding events, which led to the 
consummation at Itist, even to the total desertion, 
by all who knew Him, of " the man of sorrows " 
in the garden of Gethsemane ! 

But the Betrayal, I said, serves to exhibit, in 
a remarkable, and very instructive, way, though 
in the way of contrast, a peculiar feature in the 
character of Jesus, and that is, the faithful and 
costly nature of Sis attachment to His people, and 
thus also marvellously to enhance the value, and 
preciousness, of His redeeming love. Observe 
this contrast : Man sold the Saviour for thirty 
pieces of silver ; the Saviour bought man, not for 
silver or gold, but by His own precious blood, 
beyond money, and beyond price ! The Saviour 
whom man sold, was without comparison and con- 
troversy the first in the universe, whether as un- 
created or created — God over all, blessed for ever, 
on the one hand, and on the other, the First-bom, 
and Head of all creation ! Man, whom the Saviour 
bought, was and is, without question or con- 
troversy, the vilest and most degraded of created 
intelligences, corrupt from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot — "poor and wretched, 
miserable, blind, and naked !'* What a contrast 
is this ! In what light does it set the Saviour^s 
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conduct and character, in what light the merit and 
mercy of redeeming love ! And, may we not add, 
in what light does it not also set the obligation and 
responsibility of those who are so bought, and 
moreover profess to acknowledge the purchase! 
Would it be believed that still, even by them, is 
that Saviour betrayed, and betrayed too, alas, how 
often, for the same gain, — the same in kind at 
least, if not in measure — for money, at least, if 
not for thirty pieces of silver ! Is it not so— who 
can dispute it ? To sell the Saviour is, virtually, 
to give the priority in heart and affection, in 
importance and power, to anything else ; to sell 
the Saviour for gold is just to invest gold with 
this priority ; and is not such the case in fact— 
as a matter of fact will any deny it ? What is 
the tendency of mind, what the drift, and bearing 
of practice of half the so-called Christian com- 
mimity at the present day? Is it not money 
getting ? Is not gold hunting, gold pursuing, 
gold having at any rate, their manifest purpose, 
their supreme object ? Is not their history, like 
that of the children of this world, early rising and 
late taking rest — ^not to eat the bread of careful- 
ness merely, or much less to have more " to give 
to him that needeth" — ^but simply and imdeniably, 
for the purpose of accumulating wealth ; and, 
adding field to field, and house to house, to aug- 
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ment their already overflowing coflFers to an in- 
definite amount ? The love of money ! Why, it 
is proverbial, and now even beyond bygone times ; 
and not in the world merely, but in the church, 
and not in the church without, or the outward and 
visible merely, but in the church within, or that 
which claims for itself, in its individual members 
at least, to be the inward and spiritual ! Yes, 
omdoubtedly so it is. Money — Gold! Who is 
free from its fatal, baneful, pernicious, soul- 
attracting, and soul-destroying influence ? Who 
covets not to be rich ? Who sacrifices not Chris- 
tian consistency in trying to become so ? Who, 
to say the least of it, mistakes not the real 
value and utility of gold, over-estimates not its 
worth even as an agent for good ? Who, if not 
for objects of personal interest and aggrandize- 
ment, or personal ease and gratification, yet for 
the better, and holier purposes even of Christian 
benevolence, or Christian usefulness — for the pur- 
pose of furthering godliness, and extending the 
gospel — for the support of Christian associations, or 
Christian societies — who, I ask, among the advocates 
and supporters of these, is suflB.ciently scrupulous as 
to the means, and arguments, and instrumentality 
employed for the raising funds; that no charge 
shall lie against him of omduly magnifying gold, 
even as an instrument of usefulness, or of enter- 

L 
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taining and conveying the Impression, that the 
cause of godliness can only successfully rest on the 
foundation of money, and that the power of filthy 
lucre has more influence in the matter of religion 
— for its extension and commendation — than the 
blessing of God and the power of His Spirit ? 

Ah, GOLD ! Marvellous is its fascination and 
attraction, marvellous the hold it has, the weight 
it exercises, over the children of men — and the 
children of God too ! For this not only does the 
sinner sell his soul's salvation, but for this also 
does the saint sell, or compromise, his Saviour's 
honour! For this he sacrifices precious seasons 
of godly advancement, time for retirement and 
prayer, time for meditation and Scripture reading, 
time for family instruction and social edification, 
time for growth in personal experience, and holy 
attainment ! For- this he hurries over devotion, 
harasses his soul with anxiety, overcharges his 
heart with cares, darkens his evidence, and beclouds 
his prospect ! For this, and its fancied efficacy, 
he forgets that the kingdom of God, whether in 
regard to its primary establishment, or subsequent 
increase, is not " by might or by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts." And for 
this, therefore, he proportionably destroys his use- 
fulness, and gives to the adversaries of godliness 
ground for questioning, whetlier there is validity 
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in the Gospel at all, — or whether its boasted in- 
fluence, and spiritualizing pretensions, are not at 
best a cunningly devised fable, whereby priests 
cheat others, and professors cheat themselves ! 

Now, then, look well to yourselves in this matter. 
It is a vital, serious concern, with which all, all 
who name the name of Christ, and care for His 
honour, and their own well-being, have much to do. 
The betrayal of Christ for money was part, and 
no light part, of His sufferings in the garden ; and 
it is no light matter in His estimation now. The 
repetition of the offence, however altered in cir- 
cumstance, or modified in character, is as obnoxious 
as ever, and He will not brook it ! Christ mil be 
supreme ! And nothing, no, not gold itself — that 
idol of idols — ^must usurp His place, or be allowed 
even to divide it with Him, in the hearts of His 
people. In Him must be, and be felt to be, all 
their delight ; and in Him must be, and be felt to 
be, all their strength ! At once must He be their 
Portion and their Power ; and "all agency and 
instrumentality acquired and employed for the 
furtherance of His cause, and the advancement 
of His glory, must be acquired and employed 
under the conviction, and in the full expe- 
rience, of this truth. Gold thus gathered, and 
thiLS scattered, will be blessed indeed ; great and 
gracious results may then be expected to follow 

T ^ 
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from its instrumentality ; and men may thus make 
to themselves " friends of the mammon of imrigh- 
teousness ! " But to use or value it otherwise than 
this, is to subordinate Christ Himself to filthy 
lucre, and to approximate, at however remote a 
distance, to the sin of Judas ! Oh, beware of this 
— ^beware of this ! Assign to gold its proper 
place ; and keep it there ! Cast it to the moles and 
bats, rather than idolize it, either for its own or 
its agency's sake-^rather than take, or mistake it 
for the adorable Saviour ! Let Him he thine All! 
At all costs and hazards, at all rates and losses, 
make Him — ^in every sense, and for every purpose 
— quite supreme ! Christ in the fulness of His 
perfect work, Christ in the plenitude of His omni- 
potent Spirit — ^let that be thy treasure, that thy 
dependence — ^then, though at the sacrifice of all 
else, even of " the gold of Sheba," or of the wealth 
of worlds — ^thou art rich beyond other of created 
beings ; though counted as " poor and wretched," 
destitute and forsaken, in the sight of a blind and 
sin-stricken world, thou art, in the sight of God, 
and in veriest truth, possessed of all things, both 
for time and eternity, " richly to enjoy.'* 
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LECTURE V. 



THE SURRENDEK. 

" THINKEST THOU THAT I CANNOT NOW PRAY TO MY 
FATHER, AND HE SHALL PRESENTLY GIVE ME MORE THAN 
TWELVE LEGIONS OF ANGELS ? BUT HOW THEN SHALL THE 
SCRIPTURES BE FULFILLED, THAT THUS IT MUST BE?" — 

Matthew xxvi. 53, 54. 

B[e was now in the hands of His enemies ! As he 
foretold their approach, and his own betrayal, even 
" while He yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the twelve, 
came, and with Him a great multitude with 
swords and staves, . from the chief priests and 
elders of the people ;'* and, at the appointed 
signal — a. kiss ! — " they came and laid hands on 
Jesus, and took him." Indignant, not only at the 
desperate treachery of Judas in the transaction, but 
attheoutrageitself — ^the arrest by forceof their Lord 
and Master — " one of them which were with Jesus 
stretched out his hand, and drew his sword, and 
struck a servant of the high priest^s, and smote oflF 
his ear." This it was which elicited from our 
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Lord the instant reproof, " Put up again thy sword 
into his place ; for all they that take the sword 
shaU perish with the sword ;" and with it, also, the 
words of my text, " Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and He shall presently 
give me more than twelve legions? But how 
then shall the scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it 
must be ?" 

These words are very remarkable and im- 
portant; the evident intention of our Lord in 
uttering them was to disabuse Peter's mind — for 
Peter it was who smote the servant of the high 
priest — of a grand error, the error of supposing 
that Christ was taken against His will, or that His 
apprehension was the result of physical circum- 
stances — that He yielded to a physical necessity. 
Christ sought here to rectify this error, to con- 
vince Peter and the others who were with him, 
that human interference was utterly superfluous, 
as well as unscriptural — that it was no question of 
physical force whatever that was at issue — ^that 
if his deliverance, or apprehension, depended on 
that, there was abundance at hand — that twelve 
legions of angels, even the armed host of heaven, 
stood ready to meet His wishes and execute His 
will; btct that this was not the question ; that His 
apprehension, or rather self-surrender, was not 
because He coiM not help it, but because He would 
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not help it — ^notthe result of any physical inability 
to emancipate himself, but of a moral necessity, 
which forbade him to do so ; and that the reason of 
the thing was to be seen in nothing else than the 
simple, but positive, determination of His own will, 
as expressed in the pages, and maintained in the 
prophecies, of holy writ. 

Such was, I believe, the evident intention of the 
words before us ; and, taking the words in their 
general bearing and connection with the context, 
few, I suppose, will be disposed to question it. 
But still, looking at the words carefully, and this 
position is not so easily established or explained ; 
it involves in its investigation the discussion of 
that most difficult subject — Liberty, in connection 
with Necessity, or the Liberty of the Agent, and yet 
the Necessity for the Action; both these particulars 
are here asserted, indirectly at least, if not directly ; 
the Lord claims for Himself an actual power to 
escape — ^here is Liberty in the Agent ! Yet asserts a 
moralnecessityforHisapprehension — here is Neces* 
sity for the Act ! How, then, are these to be recon- 
ciled — and so reconciled, as that the necessity, on 
the one side, shall not infringe on the liberty on 
the other ? So reconciled, as that both — the Neces- 
sity of the act and the Liberty of the agent — ^shall be, 
at the same time, equally maintained and equally 
exhibited. 
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I shall endeavour to demonstrate tliis reconcilia- 
tion, or to show that, in the case before ns, the 
moral necessity for the act did not, in the slightest 
degree, infringe on the liberty of the agent ; but 
that in this, as in all else, even to the most minute 
particular of the Saviour's work, the Acting was 
no less voluntary, than the Act itself was fixed and 
certain. 

Before we enter on this discussion, we will, in 
order to connect the present with our foregoing 
lectures, review more particularly — • 

I. The Circumstances which elicited the 
Appeal in my Text. 

It was, let it be remembered, " the hour and 
power of darkness," when this appeal was uttered; 
the "hour'' still, during which Satan's utmost 
power and mightiest influence were to be brought 
to bear on the mind of our Lord; when the closing 
assault was to be attempted on the integrity of 
His purpose ; and His holy determination to ac- 
complish His work, to be, if possible, shaken and 
overthrown. Already, indeed, had the enemy 
sorely and sadly tried Him ; the sorrow of His soul, 
so affectingly expressed at the entrance into the 
garden, as well as the agony, so imearthly, so amaz- 
ing, subsequently endured, were proofs of this : 
Satan had been active, terribly active, displaying 
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"before the Saviour, as we suppose, and portraying, 
in all its tremendous reality, the coming conflict — 
the cup and its accompaniments! A desperate 
attempt had been thus already made to alienate 
Christ from His wonted dependence on His Father, 
or divert and terrify Him from the deadly work 
that lay before Him : — ' If the anticipation he so 
tremendous, what would the reality he ! If the drops, 
the foretaste, he so hitter, what would the fulness 
be!' So the adversary whispered: — ^But no. He 
was not to be shaken ; the efforts of Satan were 
vain : in the might of His integrity the Saviour 
had, as yet, prevailed ; in the help from above — 
fruit of strong crying and tears — Jesus had signally 
triumphed! But the battle was not over; the 
adversary was not vanquished : Satan's work was 
not done — ^no, never tiU the Lord's was done, 
was Satan's done: never tiU "it is finished" 
had burst from Jesus's lips, did the Power of 
darkness withhold his temptation, or cease from 
the assault ! So that here again do we discover 
his handiwork, here again his agency renewed ; 
and Peter's effort, though actually, according to his 
own mind, directed for the deliverance of Jesus, 
was virtually, according to Satan's, intended for 
the ruin of redemption ! 

Peter was a favourite instrument with Satan ; 
and not the less so, because of his unquestionable 
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devotion to his Lord and Master ; this very devo- 
tion, taken in connection with his natural im- 
petuosity, was his snare, and presented a com- 
bination, in temper and character, precisely such 
as Satan required. Peter was ready to speak, and 
act, at a moment's notice; he was eminently a 
man of impulse, governed — at least before Pen- 
tecost — ^by feeling rather than principle, consulting 
the former readily enough, but with little regard to 
the latter, — admirably fitted, therefore, for Satan's 
work, admirably calculated to further his dark de- 
vices, and hence,, as might be expected, constantly 
employed for this end ! — ^Witness Peter's history 
in proof of this : To say nothing of his denial of 
Christ — the declared result of Satan's agency, or 
sifting — ^remember his memorable attempt, already 
noticed, to dissuade Christ from the achievement 
of His work, " Be it far from thee, Lord ; this 
shall not be unto thee " (Matthew xvi. 22) ; — ^who 
was at the bottom of this, who the originator and 
prompter here, — ^who, but Satan ? Peter was sim- 
ply his tool, so entirely so, that in His reply to 
Peter, the Lord completely overlooked him, as un- 
worthy of notice, and addressed Himself directly 
to the principal, " Get thee behind me, Satan, 
thou art an offence imto me !" And here, on the 
occasion immediately before us, again does Peter 
appear on the foreground, tempting the Lord— 
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again does lie seek to effect, not by suggestion, but 
by actual interference. His deliverance from coming 
death — ^Peter, I say, on the foref/round, but who on 
the backy who behind the scenes, who the mover 
and originator here? The same, undoubtedly, as 
before, — ^Who can question it ? Peter's was the 
arm that struck the blow, but Satan's was the mind 
that originated the design ; and though the salva- 
tion of the Lord's life was the simple and instant 
object of the former, the ruin of the Lord's work 
was the deep-rooted and ultimate intent of the 
latter. 

How dark, how insidious, are Satan's plans ! 
What need of prayerful investigation, and inces- 
sant vigilance, if we would frustrate his devices, 
and escape his snares ! Observe them here, not 
only in regard to the end contemplated, but the 
means proposed and actually used — equally were 
they wrong, equally opposed to the mind of God, 
and the cause of truth. The end contemplated was 
the rescue of Jesus, — ^but this only by the desertion 
on his part of the path of duty, and abandonment 
of the work of redemption ! The means proposed, 
and actually employed, were " carnal weapons " — 
lawful enough for the accomplishment of carnal 
ends, but for spiritual purposes, for the defence of 
the kingdom of Christ, or of Christ its king, as 
unlawful as they are vain and useless ! Christ's 
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kingdom was not, and is not, as He himself de- 
clared, " of this world ;" its establishment, there- 
fore, was not to be eflfected, nor its enemies van- 
quished, nor its progress and perpetuity maintained, 
by this world's expedients, or this world's agents. 
The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, 
is the only sword that could, or ever can, be 
employed rightfully, and successfully, in the sup- 
port of His cause. Heavenly and holy is that 
cause, and heavenly and holy must be the weapons 
whereby its introduction into the world in the first 
instance, and its maintenance afterwards should, 
or could, be accomplished: and what other 
weapons, save holy and heavenly ones, did Christ 
Himself ever employ? What other sword but 
that of the Spirit was ever wielded by Him P Ob- 
serve His career from first to last, His conflicts and 
controversies, whether with devils or men, and 
what were His weapons ? What in the wilder- 
ness, when engaged with Satan, — ^what in the 
temple, when assailed by gainsayers, and persecu- 
tors. Scribes, and Pharisees, — ^what, at the bar of 
Pilate, when assaulted by one who struck Him on 
the face, or condemned by false accusations and 
lying witnesses ? What, in each and every case, 
but the sword of the Spirit, the word of God ? 
This was the weapon, the only one, which He 
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broughtto bear; but, with what mighty power, with 
what triumphant success ! And so, on the occa- 
sion before us, no other sword may be drawn for 
Him, no other force may be exercised on His 
behalf; His enemies were powerful, and closing 
upon Him ; death was at hand, and appalling in its 
character ; the prospect unutterably dreadful, and 
unmistakably certain — ^but it matters not. His 
caioae was spiritual, and by no other weapons than 
those of a like character must it be maintained ; 
away then with swords and staves, '^ put up thy 
sword into its place ; " another sword, " the sword 
of the Spirit," can alone be used, and by that, and 
that alone, must the adversary be vanquished, and 
the victory be gained. 

Oh, what a lesson is here — ^what a lesson for 
those who advocate the use of carnal weapons, of 
any sort or character, in the matter of godliness, — 
who would maintain, establish, propagate, or help 
the cause of the Gospel by physical force, who 
justify the employment of the secular arm to 
enforce spiritual law, — or who would retaliate the 
exercise of such agency, by the exercise of the 
like, meet force by force, or persecution by perse- 
cution, or reproach by reproach — God forbid! 
Let us learn of Him who was " meek and lowly of 
heart," " who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
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again ; when He suffered, threatened not," 
who has said, " resist not evil," but " overcome 
evil with good ! " Let us listen to Him, and fol- 
low Him ; let the Word be our weapon, our 
only weapon, whether for defensive or offensive 
warfare ; by this let us be sustained in the conflict, 
whether with "principalities and powers," our 
invisible foes, or with ungodly men, and virulent 
gainsayers, our manifest adversaries, so shall we 
indeed be strong and mighty, yea, " more than 
conquerors " over all opposition. 

Such then were the circumstances — ^the in- 
discreet and ill-advised, however well-intentioned, 
efforts of Peter to protect and rescue our Lord — 
which elicited the appeal in our text. And the 
appeal was, as already intimated, evidently in- 
tended to disabuse Peter's mind of the vain and 
erroneous supposition, that the Lord was a pri- 
soner against His will, or that human aid was 
requisite for His rescue ; to convince him that a 
legion, as powerful as heaven could supply, was at 
hand did He need their assistance ; and a rescue, 
as sure as they could make it, did He but speak 
the word ; but that reasons, of no physical cha- 
racter, that moral reasons, reasons found in the 
Scriptures of truth, demanded it otherwise, and 
required His apprehension ; so that while He was 
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actually free to escape, He was morally bound to 
suffer ; while there was a 'perfect liberty on the 
one hand, there was an eqtml necessity on the 
other. Such, I say, was the immediate cause, and 
evident intention of our Lord's appeal ; the fur- 
ther and more particular consideration of that 
appeal now demands our attention. 

I observed at the commencement of our lecture 
that, however evident may be the intention of this 
appeal, still that the explanation of its clauses, 
and reconciliation of the apparent contradictions 
they involve, is not altogether free from difficulty: 
that we have to harmonise the Liberty of the 
Agent with the Necessity for the Act, or to show, 
in reference to the case before us, that though the 
Lord's surrender was absolutely necessary, it was 
at the same time purely voluntary ; and that the 
necessity in the one case did not in the slightest 
degree infringe on the liberty in the other. Now 
in order to demonstrate, and make this clear, I 
shall consider the two points separately and in 
order : first, that it was Physically possible for Christ 
to escape ; secondly, that it was Morally impossible 
for Christ to escape ; consequently that there was 
Liberty on the one hand, and Necessity on the other. 
The consideration of these points separately will 
involve the exhibition and demonstration of their 
mutual harmony. 
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II. It was Physically possible for Chkist 
TO escape: yet 
It was Morally impossible for Christ to 

ESCAPE. 

1. It was Physically possible for Christ to escape. 

This is implied, if not directly asserted, in the 
Lord's appeal, in the plainest and most imques- 
tionable manner. The appeal, indeed, amoimts to 
an assertion of this— the strongest assertion — ^it 
admits of no reply but in the affirmative : " Thinkest 
thou that I cannot now pray to my Father ?" It 
supposes ignorance on Peter's part, and is intended, 
as already intimated, to rectify the same. It is 
based on the supposition that Peter attempted to 
rescue Christ, because Christ could not rescue 
Himself ; and is directed to the utter refutation of 
such an idea. Thinkest thou that I am helpless, 
— that, though apparently weak and forsaken, 
though actually in the enemies' hands, and stand- 
ing alone, there are none to aid me ? — ^that my 
Father has forgotten me, or angels ceased to respect 
me — ^that the former will no longer hear, or the 
latter obey ? Away with the thought, and with 
all that has followed its vain intrusion. At any 
moment, at this laoment, all heaven, did I will it, 
is at my disposal ! , I need not thy sword, nor 
human aid in any shape ! If deliverance were 
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euspended on such instrumentality, and the question 
were one of physical interposition in order to 
escape, then would heaven open, and forth would 
come twelve legions of angels, and more than they, 
panoplied for the fight ! 

Then here was actual possibility and power of 
escape — actual liberty ! As far as actual hindrance 
went, there was nothing to prevent His deliverance ; 
there was no physical constraint or necessity which 
forbade it ; He need not remain a prisoner, and 
suffer, because He could not help Himself; His 
arrest and apprehension were not because aid was 
not at hand, or because He had no deliverer, or 
because of the irresistible power of His enemies, or 
because of any external influence or agency what- 
ever — ^nothing of the kind! In regard to all this, 
He stood, in deed and truth, free and unfettered — 
perfectly at liberty, and able to escape. No, the 
obligation, the necessity, whatever it was, that 
placed Him, or kept Him in His enemies' hands, 
was not of this character, or anything akin to it ; 
it was no necessity exercised over or on Him by 
others; and no necessity, therefore, interfering, in 
the slightest way, with perfect freedom, whether 
of will or action, that now restrained him. His 
liberty was complete ; that He did not avail 
Himself of it, was of Himself, and of none other 
— of His own choice, and not of another's power ; 
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and if certain and positive proof of tliis were 
needed, it is given in the fact, whidi had already 
transpired, that, by the breath of his mouth even, 
his enemies, when He clwse, were prostrate before 
Him ; for we read that on the simple announce- 
ment of Himself, as to who He was, to them who 
sought Him, even " as soon as He had said unto 
them, I am Se, they went backward and fell to 
the ground." 

Surely, then, it is clear, that His liberty, as a 
fact, was perfect and complete. No created being 
had power over Him except by His own consent ; 
no necessity, from without, existed, compelling His 
apprehension and death. He had power to lay 
down His life or not, as He chose. He had power, 
at any moment of His earthly existence, to have 
emancipated himself from all His present and pro- 
spective trouble : at any moment, had He so willed, 
He could have been free: at any moment, had He 
so willed. He could have ascended to highest 
heaven, and left earth's misery and earth's cruelty 
far, and for ever, behind ! 

This should be clearly understood and thoroughly 
recognised : I know not how otherwise justice 
can be done to redeeming love, or the work 
of Jesus be in any way whatever adequately 
appreciated. The beauty, the efficacy, the ad- 
mirable character, the very perfection of the 
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work of Jesus is seen, of course, in an immea- 
surable degree, not only in its nature, not only in 
. its end, not only in its self-denial, and sacrifice, and 
even intensity of suffering, but in its voluntariness ! 
Its very grace and benevolence, it^ mercy and 
powpr, its claim on oux deepest gratitude, on our 
et€yrn.al obligation and affection, is bound up with, 
the fact, that it was purely, absolutely, completely 
voluntary — voluntary in its purpose and plan, its 
, progress and perfection — ^voluntary, not only as a 
whole, but in all its detail — ^voluntary at one mo- 
ment, as much as another — ^volimtary in one act as 
much as another ;— this, this surely is its beauty, 
its especial attraction, and merit ; but this volun^ 
tariness is only in proportion to Christ's liberty — 
nay, the one is actually identical with the other : 
if work is voluntary, the worker is free ; if suffer- 
ing is voluntary, the sufferer has, of necessity, 
power to escape : thus with Christ, He h^d liberty, 
perfect liberty— power to escape at any moment, 
therefore, and only therefore^ was His work free, 
his suffering voluntary ! But so it was,— /ree 
and voluntary throughout, and to the uttermost ; 
and as in regard to all the rest, so to the particular 
incident now before us ; there was no impediment 
to his escape, nought to hinder His immediate 
and eternal deliverance, but His own choice ; even 
then, at that moment, when in the hands of His 

m2 
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enemies, he could, had he chosen, have prayed 
to His Father, and more than twelve legions of 
angels would at once, and without a moment's 
delay, have hastened to His rescue. 

But now, while this was the case, while His 
actual liberty, or power to escape, was clear and 
certain, still a moral necessity existed to prevent 
it ; Scripture, which cannot be broken, demanded 
His surrender ! However clear and certain, then, 
was the possibiKty and feasibility of His escape, as 
a matter of actual fact, equally clear and certain 
was its impossibility as a matter of Scripture 
requirement ; how, then, is this discrepancy, or 
contradiction, to be reconciled ? How is it to be 
shown that the impossibility harmonizes with the 
possibility — or that the moral necessity was in per- 
fect unison with Hhe physical liberty , so that the 
surrender of Christ, necessary as it was, was at 
last, in the strictest sense, free and voluntary? 
We will endeavour to make this apparent, or to 
show that 

2. The Scriptural, or moral, iMPossiBiLrrv for 
Christ to escape was quite in harmony with the acttml 
or physical possibility /or Him to do so. 

Now then we simply ask, TFhat is Scripture ? 
Scripture is the revelation of the mind, or will, of 
God ; all Scripture — ^not one part or another — ^but 
all Scripture, from first to last, in all its details 
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and particulars — all is, simply and exclusively, 
the revelation of the mind or )vill of God. All 
the declarations, therefore, in Scripture, expressive 
of certain deeds to be done, or a certain course of 
action to be pursued, by God himself, amounting 
even to pledges, positive pledges given by God, 
that so lie will act, so He will do, are, at last, 
simply revelations of His own mind and will. But 
God's mind and will are necessarily free ; all that 
He wills and determines must be voluntary : there 
can be, in His case, no possibility of compulsion 
or constraint, of the influence of power resulting 
from causes external to himself: all things ex- 
ternal are governed by Him ; He does whatsoever 
it pleaseth Him, whatsoever He wills ; and His 
will, therefore, as it governs all things, and is 
governed by nothing but itself, — or the rest of His 
own perfections, in harmony and counsel with 
itself, — is, of course, in the uttermost sense, free and 
unfettered. Then surely as Scripture, all Scrip- 
ture, is but the revelation of God's will, and as 
that will is absolutely and entirely free, so must 
freedom, absolute and entire freedom, attach to, 
and characterise everything Scripture reveals in 
its relation to God, or so far as it expresses God's 
intended conduct, and predicted action. It matters 
not what it may be, or when to be done ; since it 
is the declaration of His own free will, so must the 
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thing be free, free as the will that declared it. 
Nor does the fact of a pledge or promise, even the 
most absolute, being affixed to the declaration, 
however it may determine the necessity, alter, in 
the slightest degree the freedom of the act ; for 
that pledge or promise is, at last, only the ex- 
pression of the positiveness and certainty of God's 
will, and the fact of His will being positive, and 
determined to act in a given way, in nowise 
contravenes its freedom, but rather implies it. 
Pledges and promises in Scripture are simply 
guarantees to man of what God means to do ; they 
are expressions of His free determination, and of the 
purposed actings of His will ; and instead of being 
regarded as, or being in fact, a law to that will, or 
imposing a necessity on it, they are simply the 
result of its own exercise, the fruit of its own 
voluntary working. 

But to instance this. God says in Scripture, 
virtually, if not in so many words, " I will take 
humanity — a human nature — into myself; I tvill 
live, and die in the flesh ; I mil he appreJiended and 
crucified; I mil obey the law and suffer its penal- 
ties ; this is my will, and I express it by a scrip- 
tural declaration, promise, or pledge" Thus God 
speaks in Scripture. Now then, I ask, does not the 
freedom of God's will embrace or cover all this ? 
As that will originated, and determined freely on, 
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the whole, so surely does it originate and determine 
freely on each particular part ; and each particular 
part as it occurs — ^however pledged, promised, and 
declared, yet being pledged, promised, and declared, 
by and of His own free will — ^is, therefore, in itself, 
in its action, and accomplishment, to be regarded as 
the result — simply and exclusively as the result — of 
that free will. Or, take a simple illustration : I 
freelyand voluntarily — ^let us suppose — ^withoutany 
external constraint whatever, but of my own sim- 
ple choice, determine on and pledge myself, even 
by positive promise, to a certain line of conduct. 
Now, surely, in the fulfilment of this pledge, how- 
ever binding the pledge may be, I am only ful- 
filling a free determination, and the fact of the 
pledge touches not the freedom of the purpose, or 
consequently of the course of action emanating 
from that purpose : the character of the course 
of action is determined, not by the pledge given, 
in consequence of the purpose, but by the character 
of the purpose of which the pledge was merely the 
expression ; and the actual liberty, or liberty of 
action, is, therefore, untouched by the moral 
necessity ! 

Now precisely thus, as I conceive, was it with 
our blessed Lord in the case before us. There was 
a scriptural necessity, or pledge, that He should 
be apprehended and sufier ; but that necessity or 
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pledge, was simply the fruit of His own free will 
and purpose, of whicli Scripture was simply the 
reflection and expression. The rule of Scripture, 
whereby He was governed, was the rule of His 
own mind, which first governed Scripture; the 
necessity which Scripture imposed on Him, was 
the necessity which He had first imposed on Scrip- 
ture : to say, therefore, that He was necessitated 
by Scripture, is only to say that He was neces- 
sitated by His own will ! which is just the truth, 
and a truth which, as it presents the best possible 
definition of liberty or freedom, so does it also fur- 
nish the clearest demonstration of the point before 
us — ^that the impossibility to escape was quite in 
harmony with the possibility, or that the moral 
necessity in the former case, infringed not on, in 
the slightest degree, but was rather in most perfect 
unison with, the actual liberty in the latter. 

Thus, then, the surrender of our Lord was per- 
fectly voluntary. Scripture, indeed, required it, 
but that Scripture was simply the expression of 
His own voluntary determination ; and the grace 
and beauty of the act, instead of being marred, was 
only enhanced, by its moral necessity; for the 
necessity itself, like the act that followed it, was 
exclusively the fruit of the free will of Him who 
originated both. 

Before we notice the particular and pointed 
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lessons deduclble from this subject, it is well to 
avail ourselves of the Kght which it throws on the 
matter of man's moral condition generally ; for, 
in man's case, as in Christ's, there is actual liberty, 
coexisting and harmonizing too, with moral 
necessity; the difference, however, in the two 
cases is this, and it is extreme : while Christ had 
actual liberty to disobey God's will, but was morally 
necessitated to obey it, man has actual liberty to 
obey God's will, but is morally necessitated to 
disobey it ! 

Nothing can be more correct than to say, as it 
often is said, man can obey, and man cannot obey ! 
The explanation is this : he can obey God if he 
will — he cannot obey God because he mil not. 
This is the explanation, and this is the truth ; 
and here, then, is actual liberty, yet also moral 
necessity. Man can act, act as he likes — he feels 
and knows it ; he can open his Bible and read it, 
he can go to his chamber and kneel down, and 
actually pray, and ask God for help and grace, 
light and salvation ; he can attend the house of 
God, and hear the Gospel ; he can, if he chooses, 
consult good men and good books, and avoid places 
of sin and temptation, and keep out of evil society ; 
he can deny himself forbidden things, and can use 
his time, and money, and talents in doing good to 
men, and service to God ! Man can do all this if 
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he choose — ^nothing whatever actually hinders it ! 
As a fact, then, he is perfectly free, perfectly at 
liberty to obey God. As a fact, he can serve God. 
This, I say, is actual liberty, or liberty of action. 
But man, naturally, will not do this ; his whole 
mind, and taste, and disposition, lie and resolutely 
incline the other way ; he is utterly prone and 
disposed to gratify self, to please self, and obey 
self; there is a self-law within which is utterly 
opposed to God's law without, and which governs 
him in opposition to that law, so that it positively 
directs and determines his conduct : — This is 
moral necessity! And yet, be it observed, this 
law being self -law y or man^s own law, man himself 
alone is, or can be responsible for its actings, and 
despite all of moral necessity in the case he is^ 
therefore, justly and inevitably chargeable with 
whatever of guilt and condemnation such actings 
may be foimd to involve. 

Observe, further, how, up to this very point even, 
the parallel holds between the case of Christ and 
that of man : — ^it was practically possible for Christ 
to disobey, but morally impossible ; it is practically 
possible for man to obey, but morally impossible : 
— ^the moral impossibility in Christ's case to disobey 
infringed not on the beauty and merit of His actual 
obedience; the moral impossibility in man's case 
to obey infringes not — ^no, not in the slightest 
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degree — on the guilt and condemnation of his acttial 
sin ! Oh, what a thought, what a truth is this ! 
— ^man is responsible for sin, and yet man is under 
a moral necessity to commit sin ! "What, what 
can exceed the misery of his case ? Oh, wretched 
being that he is, who shall deliver him from the 
body of this death, who emancipate him from his 
dread condition? "Thanks be to God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord !" Sis actu^al obedience 
meets the evil of man's actual disobedience — His 
willing Spirit, infused into the heart, counteracts 
and corrects the tendency of man's unwilling spirit ! 
Here is God's remedy — gracious, all-sufficient! 
Here is God's salvation — ^wondrous, perfect ! Open 
thine heart, lost and sinfid man— open thine 
heart and receive the boon ! Accept that proflfered 
obedience, and "be justified freely;" — ^Yield to that 
blessed Spirit, and be sanctified " wholly !" Perish 
not — for there is no necessity — ^perish not imder 
the load of thy disobedience ; perish not under 
the bias of thine inherent corruption ; perish not 
under thy moral malady, thine inability either to 
choose or to do that which is good ; but look tjnto 
Jesus ! Despite all that the devil or thine own heart, 
that sin or the world, can urge to the contrary, 
LOOK UNTO Jesus ! — to His work for thine obedience, 
to His Spirit for thy sanctification, and bless God 
for ever — the Father of that Saviour — ^who thus 
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blesses tliee " witli all spiritual blessing in heavenly- 
places, in Him." 

But now to return to our subject, and conclude. 
While the considerations we have adduced cannot 
but serve, as I trust, to commend to our admira- 
tion, and eternal gratitude, the fact of the Lord's 
surrender of Himself into the hands of His ene- 
mies — determining its true character, and the 
perfect freedom, and voluntariness of the deed — 
there are some other weighty and invaluable in- 
ferences to be deduced from it :-r-First and fore- 
most among these I observe : — 

1. In what a glorious point of view does it exhibit 
the Saviour's love. — He imposed on Himself an 
absolute necessity to save us. He not only con- 
ceived, and determined on, a plan adequate to this, 
but pledged His word for its accomplishment. 
Not only purposed in Himself that H!e would 
suffer and die, but gave expression, irrevocable 
expression, to that purpose, in the Scriptures of 
truth: so that when urged to escape, even by 
those for whom He would suffer. He pointed to the 
Word, and said, " How then shall the Scriptures 
be fulfilled, that thus it must be?" Yes, He left 
for Himself no escape! He shut Himself up to 
a moral, but absolute, necessity to do redemp- 
tion work ! and gave the record of His purpose 
for the assurance of His people. What love was 
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this, in fact — ^what grace, and mercy in its ex- 
pression ! 

Scripture pledge and promise, in reference to 
the Saviour's death, was doubtless intended for 
this — not to hold Himself to His purpose, or by 
the recollection that His word was at stake, to 
fortify and nerve Himself for the dread encounter ; 
but for our assurance, and in order to our imder- 
standing, in some measure, the depth and deter- 
mination of His love towards this lost and perish- 
ing world ! His language is virtually this : " I so 
love the world that my unalterable purpose is to 
die for its salvation ; and to convince you of this, 
to convey an unchanging and unchangeable proof 
of my purpose, I pledge myself to its accomplish- 
ment in the record of eternal truth ! Mark then 
the record, and know the absolute impossibility 
of a failure in the work, or of the powers of earth 
or hell to shake my determination ! " Wondrous 
pledge ! Wondrous truth ! He who pointed to the 
Scripture, and said, "How then can the Scriptures be 
fulfilled, that thus it must be," was Himself the Au- 
thor of thatScripture ! He who instanced the pledge 
whereby He was bound, was Himself, in His own 
unfathomable love, the originator of the same ! 

2. In what a glorious light does our subject present 
theTruth of God — ^the attribute of Truth ! Christ 
could not escape, because His word was pledged to 
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the contrary ! What then must be the Truth of 
God ? God is so true that He cannot contradict 
Himself! What He saith, though at the cost of His 
life's blood, must be done : He is absolutely bound 
by His own perfections to ftdfil His word ; and this 
necessity is the very beauty and glory of these per- 
fections : He is so true, that by no possibility can 
He be imtrue ! "It is impossible for God to lie !" 
3. In what a glorious light is Scripture generally 
thus presented : — It is simply, but throughout, the 
expression, and revelation, of God's Truth ! It is, 
therefore, as true as that truth, it is true as God is 
true ! Scripture cannot fail, any more than God 
can fail ; all else may fail, "heaven and earth may 
pass away, but the word of the Lord abideth for 
ever," just because God Himself abideth for ever ! 
and as long as He abideth, so long must His word 
abide — a limit, or change, is no more supposable,or 
possible, in one case than in the other. 

With what everlasting importance does this in,- 
vest the Word of God ! With what feelings ought 
it to be regarded by man, with what confidence 
received, with what devotion of heart and life 
obeyed [ It cannot fail, it must be fulfilled, even 
every promise, threat, prediction — ^not one jot, or 
tittle, but must be ftdfilled, and to the uttermost ! 
Yet, what is thy hope, thou sinner and trifler, 
thou child of vanity, thou follower of this world— ^ 
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what is thy hope ? That Scripture will prove 
untrue! It is thy only hope — Scripture being 
true, thou must perish, and perish for ever! 
Ah, listen to this, ye children of this world, listen 
to this ! Dying in sin, dying as devotees to this 
world's follies, dying with your hearts immersed in 
the cares, or seduced by the vanities, of the things 
that perish in the using — you perish, and perish 
for ever ! So saith Scripture, positively and dis- 
tinctly — so saith Scripture, and this, therefore, 
as your inevitable prospect, you cannot deny, 
cannot gainsay, except in so far as you dare to deny, 
dare to gainsay, the truth of Scripture ! You 
scorn infidelity ! You repudiate, with indignation, 
the charge of it as applicable to yourselves ! yet, 
what is your creed, and wherein does it differ, in 
reality and truth, from that of the veriest infidel ? 
On what is your hope based — ^if not on infidelity? 
The infidel — avowed and acknowledged infidel — 
denies the Divinity of Christ, you deny the veracity 
of Christ ! He denies the integrity of God's Being 
as dwelling in Christ, you deny the integrity 
of God's word as spoken by Christ ! Where or 
what is the difference between you? Absurd 
idea ! there is no difference — ^no difference what- 
ever, either in your sin, or its consequences, — ^no 
difference in the dishonour you cast on Christ, or 
in the guilt you entail on yourselves — there is no 
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difference whatever ! you are, in plain words, alike 
in unbelief y and, without doubt, you will be alike 
aho in everlasting condemnation ! 

Oh ! get clear of this desperate, this destructive 
evil, ^' this evil heart of unbelief;" believe God at 
all rates, and if you will perish, perish with your 
eyes open ! but cheat not your own souls, blas- 
pheme not God, aggravate not your own con- 
demnation, by denying God's truth, and making 
Him, even in the secret chamber of your heart, 
a liar ! God is Truth ! I say, believe this at 
all rates ! but rather, I beseech you, so believe 
as to make this the foundation of your creed, the 
basis of your hope ! Shift your ground at once 
and without delay; and instead of resting on the 
desperate ground of hope that it is possible for 
God to lie ! rest on the immovable ground of 
certainty that it is impossible for God to lie! 
Build on this impossibility ! Build on His word, 
as plainly, unequivocally declared : get hope and 
expectation, in imison with that — ^based on His^ 
promise, pledged by his oath ! I say, reverse your 
creed ! and, instead of feeling that you cannot be 
saved unless God be untrue, get such a creed as 
that you cannot perish imless God be untrue ! 
Believe then, believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
give yourselves, heart and soul, to Him, and such 
a creed will be yours, and such also will be its result ; 
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then you cannot perish except God be untrue; 
for He has said — and only at the cost of His 
truth can it be falsified — that he that believeth shall 
not perish, but hath everlasting life; yea, that to 
him " there is no condemnation^^ for that he " i% 
passed from death unto life /" (John iii. 16 ; v. 24 ; 
Romans viii. 1.) 

4. Lastly. In what an encouraging light does 
this subject present the afflictions of God's people. — 
"Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Father, and He shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels ? But how then shall the 
scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be ?" They 
were at hand, twelve legions were at hand ; but 
wise and gracious reasons forbade their inter- 
ference ; Christ must needs suffer. He must needs 
be betrayed into the hands of wicked men, that 
thus the sacrifice might be made, and the work, for 
which He came into the world, be finished ; angelic 
interference, therefore, must be forbidden. So with 
TTiH people. Their sorrows and sufferings are not 
unseen or imfelt by Christ : Oh, no ! in all their 
afflictions He is afflicted : and " whoso toucheth 
them, toucheth the apple of His eye." Angel hands, 
then — Christ's messengers and ministers — are ever 
around them ; and twelve legions and more, were 
it good, should in a moment be marshalled in their 
behalf, and emancipate them from all their ad- 

N 
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versaries and all their woe ! But it is not good 
that so it should be ! There is a " needs be " in 
their case for suffering as well as in Christ's ; His 
people must follow in the way that He has tracked ; 
tribulation is appointed for them, as well as for 
Him, and they must bear it : "As many as I 
love," says Jesus, " I rebuke and chasten ;" not 
indeed for His own pleasure, but for their profit, 
that they may be partakers of His Father's holi- 
ness: their personal sanctification is intimately 
connected with their sufferings, as His meritorious 
work was essentially connected with His. By 
the merit of suffering He opened for them the 
gates of the heavenly city ; by the meam of 
suffering they must themselves become meet for 
the occupation of the same ! a " needs be" in both 
cases, and not to be dispensed with, therefore, in 
either ! So saith Scripture, and Scripture must 
be fulfilled ! Oh, then, let us accept the truth, and 
gladly submit to the arrangement ; let us take the 
cup, be it what it may, and, following Him who is 
gone before, patiently but resolutely drink it. A 
door of escape, at last, was opened to Him through 
the grave ; and through the grave, at last, if not 
before, will it assuredly be opened to us ! Then 
let us look beyond the grave — less at " the things 
that are seen," and more at the " things that are 
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not seen ;" remembering, too, that the word, the 
same word, which predicates our trials here, predi- 
cates, also, in close connection, their issue hereafter ; 
for while it is written, " Ye shall have tribulation 
ten days," it is also added, " Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I willr give thee a crown of life" (Rev. 
ii. 10). 
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LECTURE VI. 



THE DESERTION. 

" THEN ALL THE DISCIPLES FORSOOK HIM, AND FLED." 

Matthew xxvi. 56. 

So closes the scene in Gethsemane, and with it 
also the subject matter of our present lectures ; 
though not of the sufferings of Him to whom our 
lectures relate, and of whom they have told ; no, 
Gethsemane closed not these ; terrible as had been 
the sufferings, agonizing as was the experience, in 
that Garden and on that memorable night, still 
" the things concerning Him" ended not then, or 
there ; they reached beyond this even in measure, 
as well as in time and place ; Gethsemane was, at 
last, and at worst, but the beginning of sorrows, 
the commencement, and not the climax, of the fatal 
" hour;" it was on Calvary that the finishing stroke 
was to be put to the deadly work, and that the 
fulness of the cup was to be exhausted, however 
somewhat of its bitterness was tasted in the Garden ; 
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and the taste was but the earnest of, as it was 
also the preparation for, the draught itself. The 
Garden was the pathway to the Cross ; and the 
agonizing experience of the former necessarily 
preceded, in order of events, as in order of time, 
the fiery trial of the latter. 

The sacrifice to be offered on Calvary must 
needs be perfect, even " without spot or blemish, 
or any such thing ;" perfect, as unmarred with the 
taint of moral defilement ; perfect, as enrobed and 
beautified with all the integrity of moral excel- 
lence ! So must the sacrifice be, if the law of God 
is to be satisfied, and the salvation of sinners is to 
be secured. And thus was the sacrifice prepared 
and fitted in the garden of Gethsemane ; that was 
the school where the Lamb of God was finally 
matured for the altar; the school where Jesus 
" learned obedience,'' even that obedience which 
gave efiicacy to the cross, and capacitated Him to 
become " the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey Him" (Heb. v. 7—9). Was it 
not so ? Was not obedience learned and perfected 
there ? What then was His profound submission 
to His Father's will, when, with the cup in His 
hand, and in view of all the depths of woe involved 
in draining its contents, he exclaimed, " Not as 
I will, but as thou wilt?" What then was His 
determined adherence to the path of duty, in the 
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entire renunciation of all creature help to effect 
His escape, when He cried, " Put up again tliy 

sword into his place Thinkest thou that I 

cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels?" And what then was His faithfulness to 
His pledged work, when nothing, neither of Satan's 
malice, nor man's ingratitude, could hinder or re- 
tard its prosecution, no, not even though all of His 
own disciples "forsook Him and fled?" What 
was all this ? Was it not learning obedience, and 
was not the lesson well learnt — ^was it not per- 
fected and matured ? 

Gethsemane did indeed pave the way to Calvary, 
did thus fit the victim for the altar — did thus 
adorn and beautify it, by the exercise and exhibi- 
tion of graces such as the world never before, nor 
ever since, hath witnessed or seen — did thus per- 
fect the sacrifice before it was offered; and so per- 
fect it, as that it became, and was, indeed, an offer- 
ing to God, for a sweet-smelling savour ; a specific 
for a world's sin, an oblation all-sufficient for a 
world's salvation ! 

The last incident, of which record is given, in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, claims our attention 
now; and that is, the Desertion of our Lord by all 
the disciples : '^ Then all the disciples forsook Him, 
and fled." This, like the other incidents already 
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considered, constitutes an important feature in the 
sufferings of our Lord ; an important ingredient 
in the cup which He voluntarily accepted at His 
Father's hand, and completely drank ! Like other 
particulars, also, there was a special necessity, or 
needs be, for this ; and to the illustration or proof of 
this we shall, in the first place, direct our attention, 
and afterwards point out — ^the bearing of the De- 
sertion on the Lord's ea^erience, as to the suffer- 
ings it inflicted — and on the Lord's character, as to 
the graces it elicited. 

I. The Necessity, or Needs be, for the 
Desertion. 

That there existed, that there was, a moral 
reason for the Desertion, which rendered it indis- 
pensable, must of course be evident: as already 
observed, nothing happened to Christ which was 
superfluous; everything was prearranged and 
preordained, and was so prearranged and pre- 
ordained because it was necessary as a part of the 
work He came to accomplish, and without which 
that work would have been incomplete in itself, and 
unsuccessful in its result. The Desertion, there- 
fore, was necessary, it belonged to His work, 
and was, as a part of it, quite indispensable ; it 
could not be omitted in the catalogue of His suf- 
ferings, and in the circumstances of His experi- 
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ence; Indeed it was but the completion of that 
whicli had, in a measure, been realized in the 
garden already — ^the completion of human ingra- 
titude, or human infidelity, in its expression towards 
Him. Already had much of this been exhibited 
in the sleeping of those who were bid "to watch and 
pray," and in the treachery of him whom Jesus 
had treated as a "familiar friend;" but it must 
needs be perfected ; and perfected it is in the event 
before us, " Then all the disciples forsook Him, and 
fled!" 

Mark for a moment here how well, how ac- 
curately, were all things foreknown to Jesus, and 
foretold by Him — all, whether of sin as perpe- 
trated by His disciples, or of sufiering as conse- 
quently devolving upon Himself; and foretold, 
not in order to ensure their accomplishment, but 
rather, as far as premonition could do so, to pre- 
vent the same ! What were the words of Jesus in 
relation to the Betrayal, uttered a few hours only 
before its occurrence, but " Yerily I say unto you, 
that one of you shall betray me?" And what the 
import of this but a gracious premonition, calcu- 
lated to the uttermost to prevent the sin, and 
hinder the catastrophe ? And Again, in reference 
to the event in our text, mark His significant pre- 
diction, " All ye shall be ofiended because of me 
this night !" What was this but a like premoni- 
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tlon directed to a like end? And, however, tlirougli 
the sin of man, both predictions were sure to be 
fulfilled in the evils they foretold, yet not the less 
gracious and friendly were they, in their manifest 
intention to prevent the same. 

But the sin of the disciples brought with it here, 
as at other times, suffering to the Saviour ; and 
for this suffering, this particular suffering, there 
was a needs be, and necessity. In illustration and 
proof of this, two reasons are to be assigned. The 
Desertion was needful — 

First. Became Christ alone, unsupported and 
unaided by others, must bear the consequences of sin. 

Secondly. Because the Desertion, while it left 
Him thus unsupported by others, was itself an im- 
portant part of those consequences. 

1 . Christ alone, unsupported and unaided by others, 
must bear the consequences of sin. — ^Indeed, it might 
be shown, that however others had been willing, or 
had essayed, to help in the matter, they were in- 
competent to render the slightest real assistance ; 
however they might sympathise with the burden 
bearer, they could not help to sustain the burden 
— no, not in the least. Christ alone was compe- 
tent, by virtue of His constitution and being, to 
bear and atone for human transgression. It needed 
to be God-man, and none other, no other kind of 
being, to suffice for this. The nature that had sinned 
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needed to suffer: or where the fitness of the 
sacrifice ? — ^it must, therefore, be human ! And 
yet the nature that suffered must also satisfy, or 
where the efficacy of the sacrifice ? — ^it must, there- 
fore, be divine ! To meet the requirements of the 
case, the sufferer must be both human and divine 
— God-man in short ; and none other than God- 
man would or could suffice ! But Christ alone was 
GoD-MAN ! In Him alone dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ; of Him alone was it true that 
the "Word," which was God, "was made flesh :" 
and God and man were one Christ ! And, there- 
fore, to Him alone could appertain the capacity — 
whether as to propriety or sufficiency, whether as 
to possessing the nature that sinned, and so ought 
to suffer, or, with it, the nature that was infinite, 
and so sufficient to satisfy, — to Him alone could 
appertain the capacity to bear the burden of sin, 
to Him alone to subject Himself, with efficacy 
and success, tp the consequence of human trans- 
gression. 

Besides, if salvation was, and is, to redound 
altogether to the glory of God, then must the 
work, in its accomplishment, as well as in its 
purpose, be altogether of God ; and this must be 
true of the expiatory work as of all the rest ; and 
whatever may be said about the impassibility of 
Deity, nevertheless so must God be identified with 
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the Sufferer, as that the sufferings may be fairly, 
and in truth, described as God's, even so that the 
very blood whereby the Church is bought, may be 
said to be the blood of God (Acts xx. 28) ; for 
thus, and thus only, can the honour and glory, 
wholly and exclusively, redound to Him. Hence 
Christ alone, who was God, though manifested in 
the flesh, was fitted for the work, and on Him 
alone could the burden of transgression, in its 
liabilities and consequence, be effectually laid ! 
On Christ alone, therefore — Christ, unaided, un- 
supported by any in the imiverse besides — 
must it be laid ; no creature in the universe 
must have it to say, " My arm supported 
Him, my strength sustained Him; "No, "His 
own arm," that must support Him ; " His own 
righteousness," that must uphold Him ; isolated, 
cut off from all, dependent on Himself, and Him- 
self alone, must He stand ! And He now ap- 
proaches to that appalling climax ; He entered the 
garden in company with the eleven. His chosen 
friends. His pledged, avowed, declared friends; 
but He quits the garden — ^how altered the circum- 
stances ! — without one remaining ! What a crisis 
in His history was this ; what a turning-point in 
His experience ! Now are all human props, all 
creature comforts, struck away ! He stands alone ! 
He is ripe for the sacrifice — ready for the altar! 
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Shortly will He be seen suspended between beaven 
and eartb, hanging on the accnrsed tree-a spec- 
tacle to men and angels, and devils too ! And 
who will be with Him then ? Not evenHis Father ! 
Still Himself, the Eternal Son ! Still God,— God 
as ever — "God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself '* — God in the Yictim, — God Him-- 
self the Yictim ! Yes ! God on the Cross ! God 
the Son — ^but forsaken by God the Father! 
Mystery of mysteries ! Yet so it was, and so it must 
needs be, thus isolated, forsaken, deserted ! Thus 
it must needs be, and for this is He now preparing, 
yea, and in order to this, and as a part, an essen- 
tial part of the same, it is that " all the disciples 
forsook Him, and fled/' 

2. But tvhile the Desertion thiis left Him alone 
to hear the consequences of sin, it was in itself a 
material feature in those consequences. — ^Already 
have I observed that one of the terrible effects 
of sin, and its attendant curse, is to separate 
its subject from all the sympathies and helps of 
universal being. There is no principle of attrac- 
tion, no principle of adhesion, of fellowship, or of 
imion, in sin : sin dissociates, dissevers, breaks up, 
destroys — ^this is its essential nature and tendency : 
it isolates its subject, not only by rendering it 
obnoxious in the estimation of others, but by a 
voluntary principle of separation from others, 
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whicli it actually itself involves — the principle of 
affected independence ! Independence — ^the aflfecta- 
tion of independence — is not the eflfect or cause of 
sin, but the thing itself ! Satan's sin, as far as 
we are acquainted with its nature, seems to have 
been of this character (1 Tim. iii. 6) — ^the aflfecta- 
tion, even in heaven, of self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence of God ! And Adam's sin — ^the origin 
of eyil in man's history and experienc^was the 
same, the affectation of independence, the as- 
sxmiption of knowledge superior to God's — ^that he 
knew better than God what would subserve his 
real and highest bliss ! And so ever siuce, sin is 
the same — it is the affectation of independence, it 
is self-sufficiency, it is the monstrous idea that the 
creature can do without help, either from God or 
his fellow ! Be it so, then will be the sentence — 
Standalone! alone for ever, alone through eternity, 
alone in the abyss, no arm under thee to sustain 
thee, nor over thee to uphold thee ! Stand alone ! 
Conceive this — a creature in the midst of in- 
finite space. — Alo7ie ! And that creature loaded, 
weighted, with sin ! "Where must it sink ? Is 
hell deep enough ? The descent, the downward 
fall, must be eternal — is heU deep enough? I 
suppose it is — " It is made deep !" I suppose it 
is — ^but, Great God! whither does it go, and 
whither will the soid go that descends therein ? 
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Assumed independence, then, the affectation of 
independence, is sin, and its effect is, and will be, 
desertion, utter desertion, by God and man. And 
therefore, this, like all else, the result of sin, must 
needs be, somehow, visited on sin's substitute, 
and the sinner's Saviour ; He miest be deserted : 
it is part of His work, it must be done — ^part of 
His suffering, it must be endured. Yes ! the 
effect of pride and self-sufficiency must be visited 
on Him, from whom pride itself was as far re- 
moved as God from Belial ! Pride ! — why. He it 
was, " who though in the form of God, so that he 
thought it no robbery to be equal with God, yet 
made Himself of no reputation, and took upon 
Him the form of a servant, and hxmibled Himself V* 
He it was who refused to be made a king, and 
volunteered Himself a " man of sorrow and ac- 
quainted with grief !" He it was who, though King 
of kings, wrought as a carpenter ; who, though 
possessed of all things, subsisted on the bounty 
of certain poor women ; who washed His disci- 
ples' feet ; who carried His cross, and offered Him- 
self on the accursed tree ! Pride ! ah, is there 
such a grace as humility? Behold Jesus, and 
behold it personified ! But yet, the effects of pride 
must fall uf on Him — ^He is to be dealt with as 
though He were proud — ^pride, like all else of sin, 
was chargeable on Him ; and pride separates aU, 
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even God and man, from its subject, therefore — 
" all His disciples forsook Him, and fled." 

It is remarkable, it is instructive, to observe how 
this principle prevails in its application to Jesus ; 
how, while free from all sin, yet all sin, sin in all 
its particulars and details, was actually made 
chargeable upon Him. Scarcely can we specify, 
or think of, a sin which we cannot perceive, in its 
proper effect, visited on Jesus. Thus it was that 
He bore, not all the several sins literally which 
are committed by all pegple in the family of man, 
but each particular sin literally that is committed 
by, or is common to, the family of man. Sin in all 
its results and characteristics, in all its branches 
and varieties, as existing in, and acted out by, 
fallen humanity, was visited on, and realized as to 
its effects, in. Him. Thus, for instance, had Christ 
been actually a blasphemer, a murderer, a proud 
and self-sufficient man, an enemy to aU righteous- 
ness, an opposer of God's cause and man's welfare. 
He could only, by a righteous judgment, have 
suffered as He did : the effects of these sins actually 
came upon Him, just as though He was actually 
guilty of them ; the imputation was so real, so 
particular, so thoroughly carried out in effect, 
that, looking at these alone, who would have 
known or surmised that He was Himself only the 
substitute and not the sinner, only the representative 
and not the principal ! 
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How complete was His work, how admirably 
adapted, how abundantly sufficient, for the end 
designed! Nothing superfluous — ^no, assuredly 
not ! but as assuredly nothing wanting ; the de- 
mand was great, but He met it, even every jot 
and tittle — no precept of the law left unfulfilled, 
no transgression of man left unatoned for : He 
proffered Himself as the sacrifice for the sins of 
humanity, and "the Lord laid on Him the iniqui- 
ties of us all " — ^the least as well as the greatest, 
and the greatest as well as the least ; all sin, sin 
of every kind, was included, — ^He bore all! so that 
no man may say, or can say, * But my sin — alas, 
my sin ! — ^it is too great, or it is peculiar, or it is 
overlooked !' No, there is none too great, none 
thus peculiar, none overlooked ; it was all there, 
all in the burden bound upon Him, all borne by 
Him, all atoned for, as to merit and sufficiency, 
in that wondrous sacrifice ! Blessed truth, how 
blessed, how encouraging — All sin ! Then art thou 
proud, imbelieving, vain, worldly? Is vilest in- 
gratitude, is baseness, and treachery itself, charge- 
able upon thee P Well, He bore it all ! Yes, aU 
this, in its guilt and condemnation, in its dire and 
terrible effect, was laid upon Him ! Then plead 
His work at the throne of grace ! Go straight to 
God in His all-effectual name ! Confess thy 
miserable iniquity, thy surpassing evil — ^but confess 
too thy cordial belief in the sacrifice and sufficiency 
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of the omnipotent Saviour ! Prostrate, abased 
before the Cross — that is thy duty ! Buried in the 
Fountain, there opened for sin — that is thy privi- 
lege ; and then, and thenceforth, a new life, a life 
of love and holiness, devotion and everlasting gra- 
titude — that is thy vocation ! To this, to all this, 
thou art called, ay, called virtually by Him who 
agonized in Gethsemane, and died on Calvary, 
and actually by him who in His stead now be- 
seeches thee to be reconciled to God ! 

Oh, let us liear and live ! " It is a true sayiitg 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners ;" let us 
thoroughly believe and receive this ; let us, with 
all our heart and soul, appreciate this wondrous 
grace; and let us do justice to each incident 
in Jesus's life, each act of suffering whereby 
that grace was consummated, whereby. Justice 
being satisfied, and Righteousness displayed, 
glory redounds to God, and salvation is secured 
to man ! 

The incident immediately before us still demands 
our further attention : " They all forsook Him, 
and fled." This was itself, as already noticed, the 
completion of one great feature in His sufferings. 
His desertion by the creature ! Already had He 
been neglected, betrayed, sold, but not yet utterly 
forsaken, even by man ; still did the eleven appa- 

o 
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rently , and in fact, continue with Him ; but even 
they must fail, like aU the rest, they must faiU ! 
Alone and unsupported must He yet stand forth, 
the victim of sin, and the Saviour of sinners ; and 
to this He approaches, towards this a great step is 
here taken — " Then aU the disciples forsook Him, 
and fled." We proceed to consider 

II. The Bearing of the Desertiok on the 
Lord's Experience, and the Lord's Cha- 
racter — as to the suffering it inflicted on the 
former — and the grace it manifested in the 
latter. 

1. The Bearing of the Desertion on the 
Lord's Experience, as to the suffering it inflicted 
thereon. 

And think ye this was a small matter, or trifling 
element, in His cup of suffering ; think ye it was 
altogether nothing, or a light thing — as bearing 
on His feelings and touching his experience — ^that 
" all the disciples forsook Him, and fled ?" Enough 
surely, has already been advanced, in reference to 
the nature, the human nature, of Christ, to banish 
such an idea ; remember His nature. His proper 
humanity ! This it is* which sets the subject now 
before us in its proper light: as in the case of the 
sleeping of the disciples, and the betrayal by Judas, 
it was the proper humanity of Christ that involved 
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the distress and suffering derivable from each ; so 
in the case of the Desertioriy it is the same truth 
that invests the fact^ as an occasion of suffer- 
ing, with all its force and real importance — ^the 
truth, and recognition of the truth, that He felt in 
those circumstances precisely as any other right- 
minded man would, in such circumstances, natu- 
rally and necessarily have felt too ! Ask your- 
selves, then, whether in times of dire distress and 
suffering, in times of deep affliction, present and 
prospective, when clouds are gathering around, 
and thick darkness, whether of a spiritual or tem- 
poral character, encompassing you about on every 
side — ^ask yourselves, whether at such times the 
sympathy and presence of kind and affectionate 
brethren and kinsmen are nothing worth — ^whether 
you can readily and without concern dispense with 
and forego them ? Whether, not only the absence, 
but the desertion, at such times, of long-known and 
long-tried, yea, and deeply-indebted friends, would 
be regarded as a matter of little moment, but 
slightly enhancing the evil and aggravating the 
sorrow P Ah ! God and our own hearts alone know 
what would be our feelings in such circimistances 
and in such a case ! Then why otherwise in the 
case of Jesus P In that hour of deepest trial, sur- 
rounded by enemies, and the prospect darkening 
and accumulating with woe on every side, why 

o2 
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should desertion — complete desertion^ by all BKs 
disciples, so that not one remained — ^why, I ask, 
should such desertion be nothing to Him, why a 
light thing even in His experience, or an insigni- 
ficant item in His cup of sorrow ? Oh ! let us 
only admit that He was very man, bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, that He had human 
feelings and affections, human desires and sensibi- 
lities, even of the tenderest and most exquisite 
character, and such an idea will vanish for ever ; 
we shall do justice to His experience, and to the 
kind and degree of suffering of which He was the 
subject, at the solemn and affecting moment when 
" all the disciples forsook Him, and fled. " 

Besides, we may well observe here, that, as a 
matter of fact, the Saviour was susceptible of crea. 
ture aid and consolation, and did actually receive 
it on more than one occasion. When the dis- 
ciples slept in the garden, other creatures, alive to 
the interest of the sufferer and the scene, watched 
and waited upon Him — "Angels came and minis- 
tered to Him." And what are angels, but created 
beings ; and what their power and ability to admi- 
nister to the Saviour which belongs not to man ? 
As to physical strength and might, physical power 
to deliver Him from His enemies, that was not the 
question, that He positively declined and forbade, 
whether from angels or men ; the help they reuit- 
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dered was not of this kind, but consisted, no doubt 
— at least as we venture to suppose — in the mat- 
ter of sympathy — deeply felt and cordially ex- 
pressed ! And were angels qualified beyond men 
to administer such consolation ? Assuredly not ; 
sympathy seems to demand a community of nature; 
angels could only sympathise with Christ on the 
ground of a common created nature ; but man can 
sympathise with Christ on the ground also of a 
common human nature ! IsTot only is there between 
Christ and man a community as to creature being, 
but as to the kind of creature being : " He took 
not on Him the nature of angels, but He took on 
Him the seed of Abraham;" His nature — His 
created nature — is not, therefore, angelic, but 
human ; and none, none in the universe, there- 
fore, no, not excepting angels themselves, have, or 
can have, capacity to sympathise with Christ like 
the sons of men! Say not, then, either that He 
cared not for the disciples' sympathy, or that an- 
gelic was, if needed, a substitute for it ; neither is 
true. He did care for sympathy, because He had 
creature feeling ; He did care for human sympathy, 
because He had human feelings : and no other sym- 
pathy could be a substitute for this ! It was, and 
is, indeed, man, and man's afiection, that is the 
Saviour's supreme concern ; He is man's own bro- 
ther, and loves man with all of a brother's love; 
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His delight is with the sons of men : He came as 
man, to win man to Himself ; and in the possession 
of man's love does now consist, subservient to TTia 
Father's glory, the joy of His heart, the fruit of 
His travail; yea, even now is it so at the right 
hand of God, in all the glory He had befote the 
world was made — even there is the heart of man, 
drawn in fulness of affection, and fixed with love 
and sympathy on Himself, His chief delight ; how 
much more, then, must it have been so, when, as 
observed before, he wandered on earth's highway, 
or agonized in Gethsemane's garden, " a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief ?" Oh ! it was 
no light thing — ^but bitter, very bitter to Hi s feel- 
ings, very bitter to His heart, as we believe, when 
ail the disciples forsook Him, and fled! 

There is something amazingly affecting in ibis; 
— this utter Desertion of Christ, taken in connection 
with all its circimistances and peculiarities ! The 
sinner's friend, the world's Saviour, He who had 
assumed hiunanity for the world's recovery, and 
subjected Himself to its curse for the sinner's salva- 
tion I Who had done good to all, and evil to none, 
dispelling misery and scattering mercies where- 
soever He went ! Who had healed the sick and 
cleansed the lepers ! Who had restored the dead 
to the widowed mother and orphan sisters, and 
preached glad tidings to the outcast poor ! Who 
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stood alone, ihe single exception in the human 
family, without fault, so that, His enemies them- 
selves being judges, He was blameless and harmless ! 
Who was the first and last, since Adam's fall, that 
" pleased not Himself," but others only, and whose 
"meat and drink'' it was to accomplish the will 
of Him that sent Him, by finishing redemption 
for aU who would have it ! He it was — This was 
the man ! — This the man who was now left — ^left 
alone, utterly deserted, in the hands of His ene- 
mies ; forsaken even by those who best knew Him, 
and were best fitted to appreciate His worth, and 
do justice to His merits ! yea, and who had but 
an hour, before been specially forewarned, by this 
Man Himself, of all that should occur, and of its 
necessity, in order that when it happened, how- 
ever grieved, they should not be offended ! I say, 
all these things considered, there is something 
amazingly affecting in the fact declared in my 
text ; yes, whether as displaying the weakness of 
man, or the sufferings of Christ, it is amazingly 
affecting, " that all the disciples forsook Him, and 
fled !" 

But while the Desertion served thus greatly 
to aggravate the distress of our Lord, it served 
also eminently to display the grace of His cha- 
racter. Let us notice this particular — ^the bearing 
of the Desertion — 
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2. On the Lord's character — as to the grace it 
manifested therein. 

How brilliantly did Christ's character shine 
forth here, especially as contrasted with that of 
the disciples ! What an exhibition, what a proof 
of His unalterable, inalienable, attachment to His 
people was here afforded ! No unfaithfulness on 
their part, no fickleness of purpose, or baseness 
in practice, no desertion, not even on the part of 
them all, could influence Him, either to weaken 
His attachment, or disturb His purpose ! Onward 
He went, straightforward in the path appointed 
TTi'm : human sympathy might be a help in the 
path, but human ingratitude should not be a hin- 
drance ; he had a baptism to be baptized with, the 
glory of His Father, and the salvation of His 
people, were suspended on it, and His only thought 
was, that it should be speedily and effectually ac- 
complished ; what integrity of purpose, what dis- 
interestedness of love, are here displayed ! What 
perfection of being — human, as weU as Divine! 
Picture to yourselves His case, His position and 
circumstances at that moment, — seized by Hi> 
enemies, — apprehended as a thief with swords and 
staves, — given up to the tender mercy, or rather 
ineffable cruelty, of blood-thirsty men, who had 
circumvented His path, and plotted His death times 
inniunerable, — betrayed by the basest treachery, 
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the treachery of one who had been as a familiar 
friend, — sold for thirty pieces of silver, — and now, 
instead of support and sympathy, courage and con- 
solation, from the remaining eleven, they, without 
one exception — ^unmindful of ties and obligations, of 
professions and promises, of past mercies and future 
hopes, — ^unmindful of the again and again repeated 
admonition that so it must be, that He must needs 
be delivered intg the hands of wicked men, and 
die for their salvation — ^unmindful of all, all that 
could present an irresistible claim on their grati- 
tude, and appeal to their affection — unmiadful of 
all this — they, without one exception, forsake Him 
and flee ! Conceive His circumstances at this time, 
His actual circumstances, and appreciate His oon- 
duct ! What, what, I ask, might have been natu- 
rally expected here, naturally looked for on this 
occasion ? What might not Christ have done, had 
He been actuated by principles common to man ? 
Why not have recompensed even as He received, 
— ^left the disciples even as they left Him — ^re- 
nounced and repudiated them, who so easily, so 
readily, renounced and abandoned Him? Yet 
what a contrast to all this is presented in that 
which He actually did: nowhere, perhaps, through- 
out Christ's history, is the contrast betwixt Hinii- 
s^lf and others, betwixt His conduct to man and 
man's conduct to Him, so strikingly exhibited 
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as on the occasion before us! Behold Him un- 
moved, and immovable, as a rock ! No effort, no 
word, no thought on his part, no acceptance of 
proffered help, to escape the peril, or emancipate 
Himself from the dread dilemma in which He 
stands! But '\They alV'—They for whom that 
peril is encountered, that dilemma met — ^they all, 
without exception, without hesitation, forsake Him 
and flee ! Behold — Behold the man ! What man- 
ner of man is this ? What a spectacle of wonder, 
and of admiration, is here presented for men and 
angels! Friends are faithless, disciples flee, ene- 
mies assail, devils tempt, angels proffer their will- 
ing aid — ^but no, all to no purpose, the work before 
Him was God's work, and no discouragements that 
the universe could present, no opposition that earth 
and hell could originate, no help for deliverance 
that heaven itself could proffer, should arrest its 
progress, or stay its accomplishment! To save man, 
to redeem a Church out of this perishing world, 
and to manifest and harmonize therein the perfec- 
tions of God, to rescue immortal souls from hell's 
destruction, and beautify and bleSs them with His 
own transcendent glory — this was Mis object^ the 
object for which Hecame, and to which He had 
voluntarily pledged Himself ; and He was faithful ! 
How faithfuly let the incident before us, the deser^ 
Uon on the one hand, and the perseverance on the 
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other — the conduct of the disciples, and His own 
as contrasted therewith — abundantly prove. 

The faithfulness of Christ ! Oh, how precious, 
how glorious the truth that man's salvation is based 
on, and bound up with, the faithfulness of Christ ! 
How well that it is so ! Had salvation been made 
dependent on human fidelity, on man's fidelity to 
God, even God in Christ, and alas, for man, what 
had been its prospect, what its possibility ? True it 
is, that faithfulness even on man's part is requisite, 
yea, essential to salvation ; man must be faithful, 
must not only be brought into union, but also con- 
tinue in union with Christ, must cleave to Him, 
and persevere even unto the end — ^man must thus 
be faithful, or man will assuredly perish! But 
equally true is it, that this faithfulness, however 
it must be in man, is, at the same time, not of 
man ! Oh, no, this also is of God, it is at last 
but the fruit and reflection of God's faithfulness — 
that is its source, and that is its security ! It is 
not that we have chosen Him, but that He hath 
chosen us ; it is not that we have loved Him, but 
that He hath loved us; it is not that we draw 
Him into union with us, but that He draws us 
into union with Him ; it is not that we keep 
Him, but that He keeps us (1 Peter i. 6) ; it is 
not that we hold Him fast and prevent His leav- 
ing and deserting us, but that He holds us fast 
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and prevents our falling away and departing from 
Him (Jer. xxxii. 40). Oh, it is His faithfulness, 
and not ours, that lies at the root, and is influ- 
ential to the end, of the whole matter ! This is 
the truth, the glorious truth, of the Gospel, in- 
viting our confidence, and filling our hearts with 
joy and gladness ; and this truth it is, which is 
80 significantly illustrated, so forcibly demon- 
strated, in the incident before us, that while " aU 
forsook Him and fled," yet He stood faithful ! 
Yes, He stood faithful ! He, who had all heaven 
at His command — ^who in a moment of time could 
have summoned to His rescue twelve legions of 
angels — He, who was absolutely master of Himself, 
and over whom none had control but as conceded 
by Himself — He did not forsake the disciples and 
flee, but went forward in the way of suflFering and 
path of duty. His face as a flint, and turned not 
aside, till " It is finished " burst from his lips, and 
the sacrifice was made, all-sufficient for a world's 
sin, all-sufficient, therefore, for a world's salvation ! 
But here we are passing our boundary line : we 
are getting beyond Gethsemane ; and Gethsemane 
alone, with its own peculiar incidents, was the 
subject proposed. We have considered these, ac- 
cording to our ability ; and traversed, in company 
with our Lord, the paths, so dark, so mysterious, 
80 trying, of that memorable garden. To follow 
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him further, falls not within our present purpose ; 
with Calvary, or even the hall of judgment, we 
have not now to do : neither is there need ; enough, 
abundantly enough, as to materials at least, has 
been presented for present meditation, and pro- 
fitable thought. Oh, what subjects have been 
opened before us ! — Inadequately, miserably as 
they have been dealt with — partially and un- 
worthily as they have been explored and exhi- 
bited, — yet, what subjects themselves have been 
brought to notice ! The Beginning of Sorrows, 
when His "soul was exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death ; " — The thrice- repeated Prayer, 
when, " with strong crying and tears," yea, with 
agony, so that His sweat was, as it were, great 
drops of blood falling to the ground, he besought 
His Father, that, if it were possible, the cup might 
pass from Him, but, with the unqualified self- 
surrender, yet, not as I wiU, but as Thou : — ^The 
Remonstrance, with the fault that called for it, 
" What, could ye not watch with me one hour :" — 
The Betrayal, when one of the twelve, who had 
avowedly, and in privilege, been a "familiar 
friend,'* delivered him up into the hands of wicked 
men : — The Surrender, when, though legions of 
angels waited His word to annihilate His enemies, 
and translate Him to glory, he calmly yielded Him- 
self up, that Scripture might be fulfilled and man be 
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saved : — and The Desertion, when, though faithful 
Himself to all, even unto the death, yet "all," even 
of His own disciples, "forsook Him and fled:" — 
Such was Gethsemane ! Such its incidents, and 
such the subjects which have engaged our atten- 
tion ! Behold and see, whether they can be 
matched for interest and importance — as present- 
ing evidence of Jesus's love, and motives for the 
recovery of man's — in Gospel narrative — in Gospel 
narrative at least up to the close of Gethsemane's 
history ? And whether any addition be wanting 
to such subjects to make them worthy of our atten- 
tion, and profitable for our meditation ? 

And yet, though this is true, undoubtedly true ; 
though abundant are the materials here supplied 
for instruction and profit ; though well might we 
now disperse, and go home and ponder the things 
that were there and thus done ; and though, also, 
my subject, strictly and legitimately considered 
according to its proper limitation, would bid us do 
so ; yet I cannot consent thus to close it, or, in 
finally dismissing you, to suggest such a limit to 
your own meditations and thoughts. My plan 
stops here, but not my interest, nor yet my heart I 
Lessons of infinite wisdom are contained, indeed, 
within the enclosure of Gethsemane, but for 
lessons of salvation — the things actually belonging 
to our everlasting peace — we must go beyond ; 
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yes, with all its interest, all its merit, Getlisemane 
involves not, presents not, the merit, the price 
of salvation itself! With all its sorrows and 
suffering, its humiliation and bloody agony, it 
availed not to satisfy the demands of an offended 
God, or the penalty of a broken law — it emptied 
not the vials of wrath, and exhausted not the cup 
which it earnestly deprecated. No ; had the work 
stopped there, salvation's work had not been 
done — ^had the "Desertion" closed Christ's suf- 
fering, never had the gates of heaven been 
opened for us ! Salvation's work, in its essence 
aiid consiunmation, lay yet beyond this; and 
beyond this, therefore, even at the charge of out- 
stepping our bounds, and outreaching our subject, 
we will, for we cannot do otherwise, for a moment 
go. Yes ! let us not rest in Gethsemane ; let us 
not rest, indeed, anywhere short of the rest where 
Jesus is, and where Jesus Himself has found it. 
Let us not rest at Calvary ; He rested not there — 
assuredly not ; as Gethsemane led to Calvary, so 
Calvary led to a mount still higher, the mount of 
God, where He now is, sitting enthroned in glory, 
the glory He had with the Father before the world 
was made: let us then onward thither, step by 
step, even the way he went, tracking His foot- 
steps, following " them fully." Let us then, mark 
His way : — 
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He stayed not in Gethsemane, but, its passion 
borne, and on to Calvaary ! He stayed not on Calvary, 
but, " it is finished " proclaimed, from His dying lips, 
and thence to the grave ! He stayed not there, it was 
not possible. He could not be holden'by it, there- 
fore, the stone rolled back by angel messengers, 
and forth came the Saviour, again to tarry for a 
season on earth's highway ! Yet He stayed not 
there ; No, but the resurrection proved, and as first- 
fruit and Head of His Church, as Conqueror too 
of death and hell, " He ascended up on high, lead- 
ing captivity captive ;" and the golden gates were 
uplifted, and the everlasting doors cast open, and 
He entered. King of kings and Lord of lords ! 
And there is Jesus now — though not even there 
to stay ; no, He stays not there, but only for a 
season, till His work shall be finished in efiect, 
till the number of His elect shall be accomplished, 
and His Church be complete ! And then He 
comes again ; yes, emblazoned in the glory of 
the Father, and encompassed with the host of 
heaven. He comes again, to raise the sleeping 
and transform the living saints, and exalt the 
whole, a glorious body, a spotless Bride, to be 
manifested in all the beauty of His own reflected 
perfections, and participate in all the glory of His 
own pre-existent nature (John xvii. 24) for ever 
and ever ! 
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Oh, then, brethren, let us in all this, even step 
by step, be followers of Him, for to this we are 
called ! Let us not stay in Gethsemane, interesting 
as it is, intensely interesting, and instructive too 
— still, let us not stay there, but let us on to Cal- 
vary ! Neither let us stay at Calvary ; no, over- 
whelming as are the scenes, all-absorbing as is the 
spectacle there presented — still, let us not stay 
there ; but, dying with Him who there agonized, 
crucified with Christ, let us again go forth with 
Him, albeit down to the grave — ^yet let us not stay 
there, God forbid ! but, leaving our grave-clothes 
behind us, emancipated from the condemnation of 
the law, and reckoning ourselves " dead to sin," 
let us rise with Christ unto newness of life and 
heavenliness of conversation, our affections fixed 
on things above, and our " life hid with Christ in 
God ;" so that yet once more, when the last and 
final step shall be taken even by Christ himself, 
when the glorified Saviour shall once more move 
from His high and holy resting-place, shall quit 
His Father's side, and return with ten thousand 
times ten thousand of bright and shining ones — 
we also may still be followers of Him, and appear- 
ing with Him in glory, fashioned like unto Him- 
self in all the beauty of his glorified humanity, 
may take up our abode in the holy city, and 

p 
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beholding God's face in righteousness be eternally 
satisfied. 

God Almighty grant that so it may be ; and 
that we who have now met together and pondered 
on the solemn incidents and heart-affecting realities 
of the Garden of Gethsemane — ^where were tears 
80 bitter, sufferings so intense, darkness in its 
power and pressure so appalling — ^may yet again, 
meet, none wanting, in that Garden yet to come, 
where tears shall be wiped from every eye, and 
darkness and suffering have no place — ^where "the 
former things shall have passed away," and " the 
throne of God and the Lamb" shall rule and reign 
for ever. 
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